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On Active Service 


By HENRY L. STIMSON and McGEORGE BUNDY 


Since 1911 Henry L. Stimson, soldier, diplomat, cabinet member, has 
served his country. ON ACTIVE SERVICE is a record of his years of 
service—a record for the most part of his service in World War II, when 
as Secretary of War he participated in every major military decision 
which affected the war. 


Second front, supreme commander, China, Vichy, Russia, use of the 


atom bomb—Stimson helped decide every one of these issues and more. 
ON ACTIVE SERVICE is the story of his decisions—and his reasons. 
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A sober statement of the price the United States must pay for its present 
position in the world—a tough, sharp estimate of the capabilities of the 
United States and Russia, as they face each other—a study of the indus- 
trial facilities, the economic mobilization, the intelligence service which 
the United States must have to ensure its safety in 1948 and the decades 
to come. 
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TO STEER BY THE STARS 





By General Omar N. Bradley 


Here on the long green meadows of this tranquil New England town, we have come to do 
honor—not alone to one brave soldier—but to the generations of earnest young men who left their 
homes to defend them at Concord, Antietam, San Juan, the Argonne—and in the snows of the 
Ardennes. 


For as long as free men have lived, worked, worshipped and reared their families under these 
elms, so long have their sons been summoned to arms against those who would covet or destroy 
them. In generation after generation they have been forced to quit these quiet homes in your 
peaceful valley to fight—and sometimes to die—in conflicts visited upon them by issues that seemed 
remote from their everyday lives. 


From the chancelleries of London, Paris, Berlin, Rome Tokyo, and Moscow, those bitter strug 

gles that have scarred the progress of all mankind eventually spanned the seas to invade the snug 

parlors and warm kitchens of these colonial homes. And as these world struggles have wasted the 
a youth and resources of nations, they have also left behind them sorrowing women and empty 
chairs in the houses on this green. 


It is easy for us who are living to honor the sacrifices of those who are dead. For it helps us to 
assuage the guilt we should feel in their presence. Wars can be prevented just as surely as they are 
provoked and therefore we who fail to prevent them must share in guilt for the dead. 


I HAVE not come here today to consecrate war and its evils for the sacrifices war has produced. 
i For every man in whom war has inspired sacrifice, courage, and love, there are many more whom it 
has degraded with brutality, callousness, and greed. 


Rather we are gathered here to take comfort and strength from those of our dead who have 
already given this nation so much. We have come to learn—if we can—how men live as charitably 
together in peace as they died for each other in war. 


~~ We have come to ask why it is that our young men must spend their bodies against the Sieg- 
y fried Line—why it is men cannot live as bravely as they die. 


In our hatred and renunciation of war, we must not forget that the roots of conflict flourish in the 
faults and failures of those who seek peace just as surely as they take shape from the diseases and 
designs of aggressors. 


V V HILE the American people have within themselves the moral strength, the power and wis- 
dom to marshal their forces against aggression in whatever form it affects—we cannot feign inno- 
cence through indifference or neglect of struggles that bring on wars. We have suffered enough in 
two world wars to know that non-involvement in peace means certain involvement in war. 


Either we shall employ our strength, power, and conscience boldly and righteously in defense 
! of human dignity and freedom or we shall waste those reserves for peace and default to the forces 
that breed new wars. (Continued on page 28) 
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lr IS ODD THAT AFTER SO MUCH HAS BEEN — a oe = a - 
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written and said about leadership that it is still so ‘ 
nebulous and intangible. This thought has oc- ’ 
curred to me many times and it arose in my mind : 
again when in the INFANTRY JouRNAL of Febru : 
ary 1948 I read an article by Lieutenant Colonel ’ 
E. C. Townsend on “Technique of Command” : | 
as distinguished from Leadership. Colonel ‘ 
lownsend makes a rather delicate distinction, ‘ 
but the tec hniques he outlines and advocates are ; 
ound $ 
He adds that we need more military writings $ 
on command (leadership), based on experience ; 
in the practical application of known techniques : 
to specific situations and that’s where I come in. : 
Here is one man’s solution to a specific leadership : 
problem and, while it may be presumptuous, it ? 
does not presume to be more than one man’s solu : Ina plain-spoken, straight from the shoulder—anj 
tion——told in day by day incidents and actions. : : ‘ 
But perhaps I should present my credentials first, : heart—contribution to the technique of command & 
because my name does not appear in the by-line. ry , 
| approach the quiltheulans Cola Tem. ; a Doughboy Colonel tells how he commanded a & 
send desires in his authors, having had peacetime : regiment. 
command experience—and both staff and com : = 
mand duty in combat. It is best that I do not use = Sian tihiaensititiainiaiiatiaianiasiite anit tata eeniitiins 
SSIs <== <r or 








my name, however, so that I can write of personal 
experience without inhibitions. 


3 
To those fine soldiers—the noncoms—I spoke a few simpk J 
words to show that I felt a special relationship existed between H 
the highest commissioned officer in the regiment and the 
highest noncommissioned officers of the regiment. 
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eee eee ees Fate decreed that I should start the war as a | 





‘ division staff officer, and then become division 
4 chief of staff. Finally my division comm: inder 
7 conferred on me the honor and privilege of com 
4 manding a regiment in battle—and for this | 
shall forever be indebted to him. 

‘ The initial problem in leadership | faced was 
4 = somewhat unique in that I was given my regi 
: ment barely three weeks before the division was 
‘ 


4 to load out for an amphibious operation. Thus | 


, 

4 had to become quickly acquainted with my ofh 
' 

: cers and men—and they with me. On top of that 
, 

4 there was an amphibious field order to prepare 
' 

= and a combat team to load out. And all in three 
; 

4 weeks. 
¢ a2 

; Leadership or Command (either term means 
$ control of troops legally placed under your or 
: 


4 ders) should not be just an extemporaneous 


; reflex, or instinctive action. It should be planned 
; and considered, following definite principles but 
; tailored to fit the commander's personality. I 
; believed strongly in this, and so I fixed in my 
; mind a few fundamental principles, as well as a 


; plan of the things I would do in taking over my 
; regiment. 


== [he basic principles and ideas on which I 








as | based my leadership plans were: 

i Jiy ; : 

Rey (1) First and foremost, I wanted the respect of my 

Vy officers and men, based upon their belief that I knew my 
Yf job and w as a competent soldie r. 

~Y (2) I felt that much of my success as a commander 
mple would depend upon whether or not my officers and men 
ween : felt they knew me—I could not remain an abstraction to 
the them. — 


» 
By Colonel Riposte (3) A personal interest in and responsibility for the in 


dividual welfare and safety of each of my men was a duty 
that I had to fulfill every minute of every hour of every 


day. 
' ~ . (4) 1 would do what I thought was right and proper, 
¥ adie “4 \ because it was right and proper, and let the chips fall 
. J I 2 where they may—or blood flow when necessary—either mine | 
Gx 4 or theirs. 
, \ C (5) I would not ask any man to do what I was not will 


ing to do myself. I had to obey my own orders, to physically 
go where I asked my soldiers to go. 

(6) My men would soon come to understand that I 
would and could do what I ordered them to do and the 
natural result would be that both officers and men would 
tisk their lives in carrying out my orders. And they would 
do it in a way that no thre at or regulation or court could | 
ever force them to do. 

(7) There is absolutely no substitute for personal know] 
edge of a military situation. 

(8) Good: soldiers of all ranks thrive on responsibility, 
so | would use my staft and commande rs to the maximum. 
1 would not be a one-man regiment. 

(9) I would give credit where credit was due. 

(10) If any officer couldn't do his job I would relieve 
him as soon as it was definitely clear. There would be no 
r Poueen vacillation. 

(11) Ammunition, food, medical care, stocks, coffee, and 
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other material things were often as important as the scheme 
of maneuver, and failure on my part in these things would 
immediately, and justly, bring my competence as a com 
mander in question in the eyes of my men. 

12) I should frequently talk with individual officers and 
men, and never allow my staff to insulate me from my 
command. 

13) I would be loyal to my superiors and to the men 
of my regiment. Neither was entitled to my loyalty to the 
unjust detriment of the other. a | 

I'hese, then, were the things I kept in mind as rules to 
follow after I assumed command of my regiment. It was a 
big advantage to have a clear idea of what I was going to do. 
I could wag the circumstances instead of being wagged. 

From this point I'll put down the things I did, pretty 
much in chronological order. In most cases the 4 were 
of these incidents to leadership, or the technique of com- 
mand, needs no explanation. 


Feeling Out the New Command 


When | arrived at my regiment I had a talk with the regi- 
mental executive officer. I told him that I wanted things to 
go on just as they always had, and that if I gave orders that 
would change the customary way of doing things in the 
regiment to let me know. I might at any time change 
previous ways of doing things, but when I did I wanted to 
know it and have a definite reason for the change. 

I informed him that 1 would operate through him, that 
if | wanted something done I would tell him and would 
normally leave to him the organization of how the staff was 
to do it. I also told him his work was known to me, and 
that I felt very fortunate indeed to have him as my Exec. 
This was very true. 

My first order was to call for a brief conference of all 
regimental staff officers, the battalion commanders, and the 
separate unit commanders. In that assembly I said that I 
was very happy to be with them; that it was the realization 
for me of an ambition; that I was glad it was that particular 
regiment; that I would work largely through my staff, 
headed up by my Exec, but that I wanted to keep in per- 
sonal touch with each one of them, and that from time to 
time I would call them in individually to tell me about 
their problems. 

Next I told my Exec to set up a large tent as a planning 
room in which there would be a bulletin board. It was 
here that we would do most of our work on the important 
job of getting out the regimental field order for the amphibi- 
ous landing. Each part of the field order would be posted 
on the planning tent bulletin board as soon as completed 

even though still subject to revision. I told him to or- 
ganize the staff to prepare the order, and to consult with 
me from time to time and keep me abreast of just what he 
was doing. I made it very clear that he and not I was to 
be the Exec. 
School for the Colonel 

On the second day I instructed him to arrange a school for 
me—and that he was to make no bones about it with any- 
body. This was to be a refresher course of instruction for 
the Regimental Commander to insure that he knew the way 
things were set up in the regiment. As division chief of 
staff I had been out of touch with a lot of changes and de- 


6 





tails in the equipment and organization of a 


This school was to run for six consecutive aftern aa 
was to be organized as follows: » 
Isr Barration—Parade all weapons (including nade 
and small arms) of an infantry battalion, anc pr 
pared to demonstrate them to me—and to let me 6 
each one of them. . 

2p Barraion —Set up a battalion headquarters and com 


iS, Ip 


mand post, complete with all signal installations. j, 
cluding radios, and be prepared to explain everythin 
connected with a Battalion Command Post and how ; 
operated. 

3p Barration—Parade all transportation of the battalion 
and be prepared to have various officers and men e, 
plain each piece, its uses, limitations, and so forth, 

Heapguarters Company—Set up a field regiment; 
command post, and show how it operated; describe 
their plans for moving—all details necessary for me 1 
understand how my own CP was established and 
operated. 

Cannon Company—Parade all weapons and equipment 
and brief me on what they could do, how they operated 

Service Company—Parade and explain all their stuff. 


It might be well to interject here that I saw no reason 
to try and bluff my way. In addition to learning a lot of 
things about equipment and its operation, the school gave 
me a chance to size up my regiment, and gave it a chane 
to start sizing me up. 


Picking a Bodyguard 


I had all of the officers of the regiment assembled, and 
spoke to them briefly in headquarters. At the end of m 
little talk I held a receiving line formation, and shook hand 
with each of them. 

Of course a personal orderly and jeep driver were as 
signed to me. But I also wanted a bodyguard, and gave 
special instructions to the adjutant about how I wanted to 
select this man myself. To do this the following arrange 
ments were made: 

(1) There would be a selected military orderly within 
call of my office tent from after breakfast in the morning 
until such time as I would dismiss him at night. 

(2) So that this orderly would not be worn out on thi 
duty, there were to be four of them each day—one from 
each battalion, and one from the separate companies. 

(3) Each orderly was to come from a different compan 
of the battalion each day. 

(4) They were to be picked men, and from them I would 
pick my personal bodyguard. 

This arrangement made it possible for one man in even 
company in the regiment to have been adjacent to my ten: 
in a period of four days. I knew these men would tell the 
men in their companies what the new Regimental Com 
mander was like. They would see me dealing with my stall 
checking on the planning, and handling the many detail 
incident to getting ready for the oneration. And, since ! 
felt I knew my job, I would carry on “business as usual. 
There was no “act.” If I knew my job my soldiers would 
come to know it sooner. ; 

It was SOP that each orderly report to me when he first 
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Seat la sked the 


After returning his salute with unhurried 


came duty. : . 
| asked him to have a seat in a chair outside of my 
“ff used these orderlies as runners and thus gave them 
nce to see how their regimental headquarters was 


[his arrangement also gave me a chance to show con- 
wn for the orderlies in small ways and thus show 
chem that a soldier was entitled to my courtesy. Nothing 
octentatious—and it was no act. When I left my office tent 
I told the orderly to listen for my phone, and for him to sit 
», my chair while I was gone as it was more comfortable 
and convenient to the phone. At mealtime when I left to 
man on duty if he had eaten—or knew of 
the arrangements made for his meals. 

\ly interest was sincere, and I wasn’t kidding anybody 
_but it did give my regiment a chance to find out before 
we went into battle that the Old Man was interested in the 
welf: ire of each soldier. 

When I finally chose one of those orderlies as my body- 
guard for combat, I had him draw every kind of small arm 
there was and do some shooting, including throwing gre 
nades, using a tommy gun, a pistol, and Garand. I told 
him | expected him to have his field equipment in top 
shape, carrying his intrenching tool, and in general be 
ready to spend very little time in the command post. The 
man | picked for my bodyguard was a fine looking soldier, 
in athlete, apparently a man who would not shirk his duty 
when in proximity to the enemy. But I was also aware that 
he was a man with a tongue, not exactly the silent type. As 
by this time you will have guessed, my idea was that in a 
short time my men would know just ‘what the Old Man 
was like. I could have assembled them, given them a fight 
talk and thumped my chest—but that was not my way. 


Meeting the Noncoms 


| did have all the First, Master and Technical Sergeants 
of the regiment assembled at headquarters. To these fine 
soldiers—the backbone of the enlisted strength of my regi- 
ment—I said a few simple things. I told them that I did 
not get canned as the division chief of staff, but that I 
came to the regiment because I asked for it as the highest 
honor that an infantry officer of my grade could hope for; 
that | had been a lieutenant for ten years, almost all of 
it with troops; that as a captain I had been a company com- 
mander for five years, including three different companies; 
that to my regret I had never been a battalion commander, 
and that this was my first regimental command; that | 
knew and understood the place they held in the regiment, 
and that I had assembled them so that I could meet each 
one of them and let them know I was depending on them; 
that any one of them could come to headquarters to see 
me at any time; that I felt a special relation existed between 
the highest commissioned officer in the regiment and the 
highest noncommissioned officers of the regiment. I then 
stood by the door to shake the hand of each man as he left. 

| made a tour of headquarters with my Exec, meeting 
every officer and enlisted man in the headquarters at his 
place of business and had each one brief me on what he did, 
the equipment he used, and his method of operation. In 
addition, I had the Exec set up an after supper school for 
me tor one hour each night. Then in turn, on separate 
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My way of letting my 
men know what kind of a 
person they had for a 
colonel was to pick out a 
personal orderly who 
would pass the word 
along. 








nights, each of the staff officers—1, 2, 3, 4, signal, surgeon, 
chaplain—told me about his job and answered my questions. 

Let me say here again there was nothing either secret 
or ostentatious about this. What I didn’t know I was ask- 
ing people to tell me; also I was sizing them up—and I 
hoped, and believed, they were sizing me up, too. 

(Concurrently, a good many things were going on at 
once. But of course I have to tell about them one at a time, 
so you will have to picture mentally that a !ot of these things 
I am telling you in sequence were actually overlapping in 
time. ) 

Getting Closely Acquainted 


I had the adjutant arrange for three officers, outside of 
the staff, to come up for lunch and for supper each day and 
join me in the regimental officer's mess. Once again it was 
just so I could see them and they could see me close up 
—they were my guests for a meal. It was good for me and 
for them I am sure. 

At the first Saturday inspection, with equipment dis- 
played on bunks, I went to every company area. And 
everywhere I checked a few of the standard things. 1 
looked at the police of the area, and very carefully looked 
over the kitchens. And as always | looked closely at weap- 
ons. 

At this point I might add that I didn’t ask soldiers if they 
were getting enough to eat. I knew the answer, and so did 
they. I had been around to company kitchens before 
reveille, looking at what they were getting for breakfast, 
and stopping at chow lines and kitchens at all hours of the 
day everywhere I went. 

During the inspection I stopped to talk to men here and 
there. I complimented some on the excellent care they 
gave their weapons. I asked others when they had last 
fired the weapons, or to see the second pair of shoes. Some- 
times I looked at the bottom of the shoes they were wear- 
ing. In general I tried to make my inspection accomplish 
something, to inform me of things that counted. When 
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I didn’t have to ask if my men were getting enough « 
—for I had been around to company kitchens bef. -, 














| found things wrong, they were changed that very day, 
if possible. That made my inspection more than just a case 
of parading through the regiment. When things looked bad 
to me I said so, without rancor, and when things looked 
good to me I said so, with sincerity. 

It became advisable to move one of my battalions from 
a somewhat separated location into the general area of the 
other two. I carefully checked the arrangements for this, 
the first movement under my command, and had everything 
planned so that there was no “hurry up and wait.” No 
doubt I looked over the battalion commander’s shoulder 
more than I should, but I thought everybody might as well 
get the idea in the beginning that details had to be buttoned 
up when troops moved and that included good meals. 

As I rode around in my jeep the driver's SOP was never 
to pass a soldier of our regiment when we had an empty 
back seat. 

How with an amphibious field order to. prepare, did I 
have the time to do all this moving around? Well, I had a 
fine soldier as Exec, and an efficient staff. The deadline for 
finishing each part of the order was announced, the scheme 
of maneuver settled. Things were organized in the plan- 
ning tent with the bulletin board arrangement so that I or 
anyone else could walk in and check on how things were 






ear, J knew 
* FeVeille 


progressing at any time—and I was the Reg 
mental Commander, not the regimen! staff | 
could see that they knew their jobs 0 [ took , 
pride in letting them go ahead. The ‘esult y., 
they took a pride in my pride in them, so that , 
I ever had to do was spend the evenines lookin, 
over what they had accomplished durins the da, 
This gave me my days to do things that my gj 


could not do for me. 


A Little Matter of Salt 


In the planning I made arrangements to ge 
extra socks and extra coffee and cigarettes. The 
are little things—but there were times comin 
when relatively small things were going to tale 
on a value out of all proportion to the troubl: 
necessary to get them. And then there was the 
little question of salt—which I think deserves , 
paragraph all to itself. 

Where we were going it was hot, and we wer 
going to need salt tablets. This could make quite 
a lot of difference in the endurance of individy,| 
soldiers. I checked on this and found that we dig 
not have an adequate supply. On a recheck | 
found salt tablets were still in short supply, and 
a still later check showed they still had not beer 
distributed. I determined this by simply asking 





men to show me their salt. So I built a fire ._ 








and to make a long story a little shorter, when the 
men were loaded aboard ship I checked ind 
viduals for salt and found some men stil! withou: 
salt. So I turned over the stink pot. The men 
got salt. I think getting that salt helped us : 
understand each other a little better. 
Supervising the loading out was a matter of 
course. By this time the new Regimental Commander fel: 
that maybe he was being accepted, because when officer 
and men saluted or reported they seemed to have lost the fla 
expressionless look that soldiers usually give officers they 
don’t know—or dislike. It is always the part of the senior ' 
take the lead in getting acquainted with his juniors, and | 
had made careful efforts to do this. It was a great satisfaction 
to be recognized everywhere I went. Nobody patted me on 
the back, but I was accepted and I hoped I saw a friend! 


light in the eyes of officers and men when I came up. 





Plans for Combat 


In planning the landing formation I decided to land with 
the leading assault battalion. I told the battalion com 
mander that I wanted no announcement made about tha! 
but that it was no secret and should be known to the men 
the news, I knew, would spread. 

I had my field equipment checked, and was dressed as an 
enlisted man in every particular—including pack. It we 
a very stripped pack, but in that pack went several “D 
ration bars along with room for sandwiches or a “K” ration 
I expected to be away from regular messing facilities fre 
quently during combat and I did not want to be chiseling 
chow from men who were doing the fighting. | had : 
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hich I test fired and zeroed. I did this because I 


r bis 
dd 
‘o be up where these arrangements would be very 


as e and sensible but I was mindful that word would 
a d | was not preparing for combat by sharpening 
encils. It i: seomed better for the regiment to find out from 
* ; I did, rather than what I said, as to where I 
planned to go in battle. 


If | had had my regiment longer—or a shorter time—per- 
haps | would have talked to them as a group. But under 
the circumstances I decided to let what I was doing to get 
Te idy spe ak for me. 

Onc night when I was checking a paper that needed my 
OK. | e phone rang and the battalion commander of the 
battalion with which I was going to land called up and said 
that he had wrangled some extra beer and that it was cool- 
ing in the creek. Would I drop in at his tent and have a 
beer? Now that seems like a small thing, but to me it meant 


Blot. | dropped what I was doing and went though it meant 


that | would have to check that paper before breakfast the 
next morning. Had I not accepted the invitation it would 
have, in my opinion, been a serious mistake—killing a 
chance to know and understand the mind of one of my 
important commanders. For me to have failed to see that 
going down for that beer was an important duty would have 
been a lack of insight into a vital intangible of leadership. 

As planning for the operation progressed, I sat in on 
staff conferences from time to time. Before each meeting 
the Exec briefed me on what the conference was to be 
about, and I made sure I understood the subject under dis- 
cussion. I never went to the meeting without having done 
some thinking. This was so that I would not find myself 
talking, then have to say, “I’m just thinking out loud, so 
correct me if I'm wrong.” I wanted my staff and. command- 
ers, and the clerks to understand that if I did not know what 
was what I would ask direct and specific questions. 

Even to know what you don’t know is definite knowledge, 
and something that no man should hide. And a staff is there 
to get answers for the Old Man. In this, as in everything 
else | did as a commander, the regiment was going to learn 


through the mysterious grapevine about what kind of a 
soldier they had who might hold their lives in his hands 
—or head. 

One last point on these pre-combat days. I had made 
an over-all plan of the things I wanted to do, but I also 
made daily plans. Each night I thought about the next day, 
and what I was to do. In fact, I quite often fell asleep 
going over these plans in my mind. Then the next morn- 
ing, as I dressed and shaved, I again went over what I 
planned to do that day. Then after breakfast I would tell 
my Exec my plans, if T had not already told him the night 
before. 

What has all this to do with leadership? 

A very great deal. By coordinating with my staff there 
was a dearth of sudden little emergencies; no occasion to 
send out runners to look for the Old Man, or otherwise 
putting on the grapevine the news that things were not well 
organized up at headquarters. I wanted a certain surety 
about my movements so that my regiment would begin to 
think maybe I knew where I was going all the time—and 
why. 

Of course, there were other things in addition to those I 
have covered, but these give an idea of how one regimental 
commander tried to influence his impact upon his regiment 
in a rather brief time. It was the solution to a specific prob: 
lem. Of course every problem should be reviewed and met 
with a definite plan. A leadership problem is no exception. 

From what I have written it is evident that I think ef- 
ficiency of operation overlaps into leadership. One of the 
very best of all ways to exercise leadership is simply to 
deserve the respect and trust and loyalty of your com- 
mand and to give loyalty and consideration and respect in 
return. The best “fight talk” in the world is empty 
bombast if it is not backed up with action. And the best 
way to tell your soldiers that you, too, are a soldier is to be 
one—deliberately and on purpose as the result of careful 
and intelligent forethought. 

(To be concluded next month with the story of the Colonel 
and his regiment in combat) 
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Defense Is First 


Until Buck Rogers rockets can strike New York from 
Timbuctoo, piloted aircraft and air attack will be synony- 
mous. A good air defense can blunt the first blows of this 
sort of plane. While absolute air defense is impossible, an 
effective air defense is not only within the realm of . possi- 
bility, it is absolutely essential to our national survival. 

But such an air defense cannot be improvised. It must be 
realy. Enough of our civilian and military effort must go 
into air defense to make it ready... . . 

No matter how adequate our military preparations may 
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be, they will never be adequate enough to launch a full-scale 
offensive in the e: arly days of any war. Our planning must 
envisage the lean days which have always been associated 
in democratic states with the first period of a war. We must 
plan at least a modicum of air defense. . . . 

Unless our air defense is made strong enough to deflect 
the first blow of enemy air power, we will be in no position 
to strike back to conquer.—From “THe Derenstve Face or 
Arr Power” sy LreureNaAnt Cotonet WituiaM R. Kint 
NER, IN THE May-June, 1948, Coast Artillery Journal. 




















Ourpost DUTY ALONG THE NORTHERN BOUNDARY OF 
the United States Forces in Korea—the 38th Parallel—is 
for keeps. This duty distinctly is not of the common peace- 
time nature of security training where infantrymen ob- 
serve and guard against either an imaginary opponent 
or a quite friendly maneuver enemy. It is, we say, for 
keeps. There are people north of the Parallel who have 
tested their weapons and their marksmanship by shooting 
at our patrols. And some of these people for purposes of 
their own have sneaked southward to capture and carry 
north lone and careless soldiers, only later to release them 
after announcing they had been found north of the 
boundary. No, there is nothing academic about outpost 
duty in Korea. 

Much of South Korea is thickly populated, and yet 
desolate—populated with the density of the Orient, and 
desolate because of the masses of hills and mountains long 
ago made barren by the erosion which follows stripping 
of forests. The 38th Parallel runs artificially straight for 
300 miles through the man-filled valleys and over the 
empty hills—artificial because the line separates the food 
ancl consumers-goods production of the South from the 
timber, hydroelectric power, irrigation waters and other 
natural resources of the North. Along this line are 
found the outguards of our outpost in Korea; back of—to 
the south of—these outguards are companies in support; 
and back of the companies, to complete a typical outpost 
structure, are the battalions and regiments. 

It was my good luck a few weeks ago to travel through- 
out the Pacific area, and the best part of the trip was a 
visit with the 2d Battalion, 32d Infantry Regiment, 7th 
Infantry Division. There I saw infantry soldiers working 
at their trade, a rare instance during this current period 
when circumstances require the maintenance of large 
numbers of service troops at the expense of combat units. 

Those who are on, and close to, the Parallel live and 
work under conditions which would cause never-doers 
or quitters to cry like the boo-hoo outfits of late 1945 and 
early 1946. But, instead of howling, these good soldiers 
have worked and worked to make for themselves habitable 
areas in a land which offers little. And in working for 
themselves, and for each other, they have no time for 
crying. 

Close to points where main roads cross the boundary 
are found the outguards. Each of these little lone units, 


miles away from fellow and parent units, consists of a re- 
inforced squad in command of its staff-sergeant leader. 
Reinforcements consist only of a cook and a radio opera- 
tor. But each fourteen-man group has for itself a little 
garrison: living quarters, a combination dining and 
recreation room, and bath, storage and radio rooms. All 
are constructed within Quonset huts. A gasoline-driven 
pump provides running water; a stand-by generator is 
available for furnishing electricity when the power from 
the North is shut off. Rations, mail and PX and other 
supplies are truck delivered. 

The soldiers of the outguards know that men living in 
out-of-the-way places have little incentive for cleanliness 
other than that incentive of maintaining self-respect. A 
little slip means some loss of respect for self, loss of respect 
in turn causes further slipping, and so lone men, if care- 
less, are nearly sure to progressively get dirtier and dirtier 
until they lose all pride and self-respect. For one bad ex- 
ample, I have seen an outlying base, not garrisoned by 
infantrymen, where the commanding officer disregarded 
this fundamental fact, with the result that his men lived 
in nauseating filth. There is no slipping backward in the 
outguards of the 32d Infantry Regiment; their standards 
of living have been ‘progressively raised to a height | 
hadn't seen among soldiers for nearly a decade. 

These outguards have a lot more to do besides taking 
care of their tiny garrisons. They man observation and 
listening posts and patrol the boundary in order to see and 
report. They prevent wholesale movement of black- 
market goods to the North, and guide to relief points the 
few who now manage to escape from the North in order 
to eat in the South. And they must guard themselves 
against raiders from the North for there are bands there 
who like to sneak down to shoot up fellow countrymen 
of the South, and these raiders are capable of hurting any 
of our soldiers who carelessly become vulnerable. 

The soldiers of the outguards keep busy, very busy, 
and at the same time must maintain constant vigilance. 
Because only a part of the command is on outguard duty, 
small units are rotated from time to time—not, as one 
might suppose, to give those on the Parallel a break, but 
to give those in rear the opportunity of serving forward. 
And why? . . . Because of all our troops in Korea, the 
ones on the boundary are the happiest, the most content. 
There they are really soldiers. 
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[he debt the Army of the United States owes Colonel 
Henry L. Stimson is such a great one that history alone can 
B assess it. During his forty years of unselfish public service 

Colonel Stimson served the nation twice as Secretary of 
md once as Secretary of State, and during World 
ar | as an officer of Field Artillery. This unparalleled 
B car gave Colonel Stimson a know ledge of the Army 
sinat few men, even professional officers, rarely acquire. 
ind in the full thirty-four years that separated his first 
® service to the Army from his last, he was ever its strong 
§ Supporter and constructive critic. On Active Service,’ the 

st f his public career, contains a deeply fascinating ac 
p count of Colonel Stimson’s relations with the Army from 
191! to 1945. With the permission of the authors and the 
publishers, the editors of the INFANTRY JouRNAL have se 








On Active Service. By Henry L. Stimson and McGeorge Bundy. Copyright, 

1948, by Henry L. Stimson. The portions reprinted here are by permission 

| of the authors and Harper & Brothers, publishers. On Active Service may be 
purchased from the Infantry Journal Book Service. $5.00. 
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lected exc erpts from the book and sought to con 
nect them with explanatory paragraphs. Because 
of Colonel Stimson’s special interest in the Army s 
General Staff, have stressed that phase in 
making our selections. Colonel Stimson’s interest 
in the General Staff is natural enough. His close 
friend and mentor, Elihu Root, had been respon 
sible for introducting the concept into the Ameri 
can Army, and Colonel Stimson’s largest salon 
during his first term in the War Department was 
to encourage the development of the General 
Staff. And in his second term, during the nation's 
greatest war, Colonel Stimson was able to see the 
full flowering of his and Mr. Root's handiwork. 

A word about the form of the prose is in order. 
It is written in the third person by Mr. Me 
George Bundy, who worked closely with Colonel 
Stimson for eighteen months in writing the book. 
It contains, however, long excerpts in the first 
person from Colonel Stimson’'s papers. 

The story opens with Mr. Stimson’s appoint 
ment as Secre tary of War by President William 


Howard Taft. 


[HE MEN DEEPLY INTERESTED IN THE ARMY, 
in 1911, may be divided into two categories 
—those who lived by it and those who lived for it. 
This division may not be scientifically exact or 
even wholly fair, but it accuri ately reflects the 
situation as Stimson saw it after a few months 
of hard work and tar The Army was going 
through the pangs of a long-delayed moderniza 
tion, and in almost every issue before the Secre 
tary of War there was a sharp division between 
men who preferred the old way—the way of tra 
ditional powers and privileges—and men whose 


racy at pe ace. 


; eyes were fixed on the ideal of a modernized and 
THE ARMY’ REATE | flexible force, properly designed for the fulfill 
ment otf its assignment as the army ot a demo 


Army The basic instrument for the modernization of 

the Army, in 1911, was the General Staff, and it 
was therefore natural that Stimson’s fi + and most impor 
tant battle should have been for the protection of this 
body and its authority. The General Staff of the Ameri 
can Army was the creation of Elihu Root, and Stimson 
always ranked this achievement as one of the two or thre« 
most important in all the long and brilliant career of the 
ablest man he ever knew. The General Staff was a German 
invention, but Mr. Root’s adaptation of it was designed to 
meet the peculiar problems of the American Army. His 
General Staff, organized under a Chief of Staff responsible 
to the Secretary of War and the President, was designed to 
meet three requirements: civilian control in the executive 
branch, sound general planning, and constant cross-fertiliza 
tion between the line of the Army and its high command in 
Washington. Failure to meet any one of these basic re 
quirements after the Civil War had made the Army a 
stultified plaything of ambitious generals and their political 
friends in Congress. By changing the title sl by Army's 
ranking officer from “Commanding General” to “Chief of 
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Staff,” Root emphasized the principle of civilian control by 
the President as Commander in Chief—the “Chief of Staff” 
held his power as the President's agent, not as an independ- 
ent commander. By establishing his General Staff free of 
routine administrative duties Root emphasized its basic func- 
tion of policy making. By providing for limited terms of 
service tor its members, he insured a constant movement of 
ofhcers from the Staff to the line and back. He thus struck 
the first blow in a campaign to end forever the authority of 
armchair officers who had never commanded troops, but 
who knew their way around Capitol Hill. Ten years later it 
fell to Stimson to finish this particular job. 


Relations with Leonard Wood 


The Chief of Staff of the Army when Stimson became 
Secretary on May 22, 1911, was Major General Leonard 
Wood. This remarkable officer Stimson held as the finest 
soldier of his acquaintance until he met another Chief of 
Staff thirty years later. Wood had started as an Army sur- 
geon, but his energy and driving zest for command had 
brought him into the line of the Army. He had commanded 
the Rough Riders of Theodore Roosevelt, and in Cuba he 
had won a great reputation as a colonial administrator. 
Wood was imaginative, relatively young, and as yet un- 
hardened by the bitter disappointments which marked his 
later career. He and Stimson at once became warm personal 
friends; they shared an enthusiasm for horses and for 
hunting; together they inspected Army camps in the West 
and combined business with pleasure. In Washington they 
fought together in defense of the General Staff. 


* * * 


[Wood and Stimson's greatest battle was with The Adju- 
tant General, Major General Fred C. Ainsworth, and his 
powerful friends in Congress. Ainsworth's resignation after 
Stimson had ordered him court-martialed for insubordina- 
tion was an overwhelming victory for the General Staff 
concept. ] 


The relief of Ainsworth was a vital victory for the whole 
concept of the General Staff. It insured the power of the 
Chief of Staff against all bureau chiefs, and in this sense it 
expanded his power far beyond that of the commanding 
generals of former days. It also asserted and defined the 
duty of the President and the Secretary of War under the 
new system—they might have any Chief of Staff they de- 
sired, but they must support the officer of their choice. 
There have been struggles for power and personal feuds in 
the War Department since 1912, and there are still many 
matters of tradition over which the wise man does not ride 
roughshod, but since the relief of Ainsworth no important 
challenge has been given to the final authority of the Chief 
of Staff, under the Secretary and the President. Even the 
great Pershing, field commander of the entire fighting Army 
in 1918, learned that in the making of long-range decisions 
he was subordinate to the Chief of Staff in Washington. 

The Army of 1912 was slowly awakening after a slumber 
of nearly fifty years which had been only briefly disturbed 
by the confusion of the Spanish war. Men like Root and 
Stimson, learning to follow the principles and recommenda- 
tions of a small group of devoted and progressive ofhicers, 






found themselves confronted by the vast inert 
lent inbreeding. The Army, as progressive of! 
stood it, was a small nucleus of professionals y 


it somno 
TS under 
° Must be 


organized and am We to do two things: to ficlt a one 
in case of war and—almost more important—to xpand 
definitely by enrolling citizen soldiers. Wood aiid Stimso, 
had no patience with the notion that it took three years «, 
make a soldier—Wood insisted he could do it in <x months 


and five years later he proved his point by pro. ucing the 
magnificent 89th Division of the National Army. What }, 
and Stimson envisioned in 1912 was a small but highly 
trained Army, concentrated in eight large posts when 
training in the combined arms could be carried out, with 
short enlistments and a heavy turnover, so that militay 
skills might be diffused through an increasing proportio 
of the population. It was from Wood that Stimson fir, 
learned to think of the Regular Army as a focus of profes 
sional skill from which military training might be given 
all the nation’s manhood. Wood understood the Army: | 
also knew how to interpret the Army to civilians, and }y 
knew how to make and honor good civilian soldiers. To th 
men who thought of the Army as a small and select club, 
the men who regarded military skill as a sacerdotal secre; 
imparted only at West Point, all of Wood’s preaching wa 
dangerous nonsense. The Old Guard of the Army, x 
inforced by the Old Guard of the Military Affairs Com 
mittees, wanted long enlistments, no reserves, no planning 
and a welter of small and expensive posts; above all, they 
wanted not to be disturbed. As he looked back in 194° 
amazed that there should have been issues so bitter on poins 
so obvious, and yet remembering the power and skill of the 
opposition he and Wood had faced, Stimson was at a los 
to decide whether he had accomplished wonders or don: 
far, far less than he should. Probably the right answer w: 
a little of both. 


Lasting Friendships 


Whatever else it was, his service with the Army wa 
great fun. The Regular Army officer, except in his mos 
reactionary form, was a man whom Stimson quickly under 
stood and with whom he felt a natural sympathy. The code 
of the officer and gentleman was his own code, and he fully 
shared the enthusiasm of most officers for the out-of-doors 
During this first term as Secretary of War he made scores 0! 
friends in the Army, and he kept meeting them at late: 
stages of his life. oe were the colleagues of his reform 
at this time; others were men who gave him comradeship 
and guidance in World War I. Still others, like Leonard 
Wood and Frank R. McCoy, were friends and co-worker 
not only in 1911 but in many later events. ‘And two 0! 
young aides of the time were men whose later careers he 
watched with great affection and admiration. Between them 
Lieutenants George S. Patton and John C. H. Lee carrie 
total of seven stars in World War II. 


[President Taft's defeat in 1912, the famous year " 
which Theodore Roosevelt's Bull Moose party split the Ke 
publicans, sent Stimson back to private life. In the critics 
period that led up to the declaration of war against German 
in 1917, he was a vigorous advocate for preparedness. Wher 
war came he joined the Army.] 
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Stinson joined the Army in 1917 for many reasons, but 


the one was that, after preaching preparedness for 

vears od war for months, he could not in conscience re- 

‘ain » civilian. Though in some ways it might be quixotic 

for a man nearly fifty to become a soldier, it was the only 

way which Stimson could feel comfortable in his mind. 
* * * 

[he first step, obviously, was to get into uniform. This 


was quickly accomplished with the help of his old friend 
Enoch Crowder. General Crowder, the organizer of the 
draft, obtained for Stimson a commission as a judge advocate 
major in the Reserve, with the understanding that he might 
prepar himself for later service in the field artillery. He 
was assigned to the War College in Washington, and there 
he spent the summer of 1917, doing three things. In office 
hours he worked at the War College as a staff intelligence 
officer; in the early morning he drilled with the artillery at 
Fort Myer; in the evenings, under the direction of another 
old friend in the Regular Army, he studied the duties of 
artillery officers. It was a strenuous summer. 


* * * 


[In the fall of 1917 Major Stimson was assigned to the 
305th Field Artillery, 77th Division. And in December of 
that year he was detached from his outfit to go to France to 
attend a school for general staff corps officers at Langres.] 


His class at the staff school finally opened at the end of 
February. There he found himself among friends; the 
officers studying at Langres included such old friends as 
Major George Patton, Herbert Parsons, and Willard 
Straight. For twelve weeks Stimson worked as a student 
of staff duties, and worked hard. It was the most rigorous 
professional training he ever had, and it served him well 
both in the following months and many years later. After 
his successful completion of the General Staff course, he 
always felt able to speak as something more than a mere 
amateur on military subjects. It was fortunate that he was 
kept busy, for only hard work and high hopes could keep a 
man calm during the spring of 1918, as the Germans 
launched against the British Army the first of their last 
great attacks. 

[Stimson rejoined his Field Artillery unit at Bordeaux 
where it was in final training. Just before it went into com- 
bat he was given command of the regiment and for three 
weeks he commanded it in a quiet sector near Baccarat. 
Then he was ordered back to the States to command a new 
artillery regiment in training. A few weeks later the war 
ended and Stimson was mustered out as a colonel.] 


Stimson’s year and a half in the Army marked the ful- 
fillment of a twenty-year hope that if the country should 
have another war while he was young enough he would 
be able to go on active service as a soldier. Although he 
never faced the final test of battle in a great offensive or a 
last-ditch stand, he saw enough of war and danger to be 
able to feel certain that he was a good soldier; this know]- 
edge was important to him. And the war taught him many 
things; most of all, perhaps, it taught him the horror of war, 
but he also saw at first hand the color of the courage of Brit- 
ish and French and American troops, and he learned ashe 
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worked with the men of his own Army that the strength and 
spirit of America was not confined to any group or class. 
“It was my greatest lesson in American democracy.” 

* * ~ 


[In 1928 Colonel Stimson served a year as Governor- 
General of the Philippines and then was appointed Secre- 
tary of State by Mr. Hoover. After the defeat of Mr. Hoover 
in 1932 he returned to civilian life and his private law prac- 
tice. Then on June 19, 1940 he received a telephone call 
from the White House. He was invited to join Mr. Roose- 
velt's cabinet as Secretary of War. “The President said he 
was very anxious to have me accept because everybody was 
running around at loose ends in Washington and he thought 
I would be a stabilizing factor in whom both the Army and 
the public would have confidence.” ] 


With manpower for the new army assured [by passage of 
the Selective Service Act], the War Department tackled 
the equally important problem of leadership. It was ap- 
parent that large numbers of additional officers would be 
required. 


Leaders for the Army of 1941 


Where should they be obtained? Grenville Clark and 
many others who had studied the problem, strongly urged 
that in addition to promotion from the ranks the War De- 
partment should go straight to the civilian world, organizing 
training camps for citizen volunteers on the lines of those 
which Stimson himself had so much admired in 1916-1917. 
This solution also appealed to the President, who, however, 
left the final determination to the War Department. 

General Marshall took a different view. Given a Selec- 
tive Service System, he believed that for the first time in its 
history the Army would now be in a position to draw its 
officers from its own ranks. With a large pool of National 
Guard and Reserve officers to draw on, the Army had no 
immediate need for more officers; its problem was rather to 
insure the effective training of those it had. In March, 
1941, the matter came to a head. 

The issue here was a broader one than any of the partici- 
pants then realized, and in retrospect Stimson believed that 
the solution reached was a better one than any of them an- 
ticipated. After much discussion it was agreed that there 
should be no separate “Plattsburg camps”; the Army would 
instead enlarge its already projected program for training 
officers from the ranks. As a concession to men not yet sub- 
ject to draft who might be particularly qualified as leaders, 
it would offer a special arrangement later known as the 
Volunteer Officer Candidate program, but even this con- 
cession was later withdrawn. In the great task of finding 
junior officers the Army thus limited itself mainly to its 
own men, and from this decision grew the Officer Candidate 
Schools. This was the fair and democratic way to form an 
officer corps. ‘It also turned out to be the efficient way. 

A Secretary of War does not see much of lieutenants, 
however hard he may try, and Stimson was in no position to 
offer any final judgment on the quality of the junior lead- 
ers thus developed. The Army’s insistence on finding its 


*Comment by Mr. Stimson to Mr. Bundy during the preparation of the 
book. 
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othcers among its enlisted men was not duplicated during 
the war by either the Navy or the Air Forces Cin the latter 
case for what seemed to Stimson sufficient reasons), and 
Stimson feared that perhaps the Army had lost many fine 
youngsters who were not reluctant to take the short cut to 
commissioned responsibility offered by other services. On 
the other hand, the principle established by the Army was 
right, and the record of the Officer Candidate Schools was 
a proud one. These schools were a new development in 
American military experience, and Stimson did not doubt 
that many mistakes were made, but he felt sure that the 
Army of the future would build its leadership on the prin- 
ciples thus boldly and successfully followed throughout 


World War II. 


Policy on Direct Commissions 


Although the Officer Candidate Schools became the 
source of most of the Army's new officers, there were of 
course many specialized skills for which the War Depart- 
ment had to go directly to civil life. The most obvious such 
cases were doctors, dentists, and chaplains. For other cases, 
less obvious, Stimson on October 14, 1940, laid down his 
policy in a “memorandum of suggestions.” Commissions 
direct from civil life were not to be given to men otherwise 
liable to service under the draft; “all political or personal 
considerations should be rigidly excluded”; and “commis- 
sions should only be g:ven where the individual has special 
qualifications for the service he is expected to perform.” 

At first Stimson tried to enforce this ruling by requiring 
his personal approval for all appointments from civil life. 
As the Army expanded, such personal supervision became 
impossible, and the job was turned over to a board of officers 
under General Malin Craig, who had been Marshall’s prede- 
cessor as Chief of Staff. General Craig’s firm but fair- 
minded application of Stimson’s policy was a great protec- 
tion to the Army. War generates many pressures, but per- 
haps none more insistent than that of the enormous num- 
ber of men who are convinced that they can be useful only 
as commissioned officers. 

This difficulty of course made itself felt also in lower 
echelons. Replying to one eager mother whose favorite 
private soldier had not yet been alles. his marshal’s baton, 
Stimson remarked that the only course which would satisfy 
everyone would be to abolish the rank of private. 


Selecting Senior Officers 


Quite as important as the procurement of capable junior 
officers was the selection of their seniors. The policy 
pursued in promotion of officers was the work ot General 
Marshall. Stimson’s only concern was with promotions to 
general officer's rank, and even here the framing of the 
lists was a job for the soldiers. The Secretary was in com- 
plete sympathy with the Chief of Staff's insistence on selec- 
tive advancement of the ablest men, regardless of age, and 
after careful study of Marshall’s first list with his old 
friend Frank R. McCoy, “We both decided that it was an 
outstanding departmental paper and that the recommenda- 
tions aioe in it were very admirable and clear. Mar- 
shall had had the courage and breadth of view to disregard 
the ordinary official records of officers in certain cases where 
it was important to do so, and to appoint several men whom 
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McCoy and I knew to be good war men and yet 
not have as good a record on paper.” (Diary, Sey 
1940. ) 

Stimson approved the list, and the Presiden: 


nO might 
mber 2). 


ened jt 

unchanged; this became the almost invariable = i) 
though on a later list, in October, Stimson felt it necessan 
to reinforce Marshall's recommendation for the promotio, 
of George S. Patton to major general, having hear: that th 
name was doubtfully viewed at the White Hous. 
The obverse of promotion was the unpleasant tas: of \, eed 


ing out incompetents. At lower echelons this work was gloy 
in development; eventually it was handled by reclassification 
boards. Complaints against reclassification from influentia| 
quarters forced Stimson in 1944 to make a personal invest. 
gation of the process of reclassification; he found as he had 
expected that the rights of officers subjected to this process 
were almost too carefully safeguarded and flatly refused 
intervene. At higher levels he followed the same policy, 
pointing out to the friends of officers removed from high 
positions or retired from the Army that any interferenc 
from the Secretary's office would be prejudicial to good 
order and discipline. 

This firmness was particularly necessary in the case of 
senior officers of the National Guard. Stimson had himself 
been a Guardsman, but partly for that reason he understood 
how little the training of the Guard had equipped many of 
its officers for modern field service, and he therefore fully 
supported General Marshall in the fairly drastic reorganiza- 
tion which was required in making effective fighting unis 
of the Guard divisions. 

* * * 


Tight Rein on Reorganizations 


Since it is often argued that the Army is not capable o! 
reforming itself, it is of some importance to note that Stim 
son’s personal activity in this broad field of Army organizz 
tion was more important in limiting change than in en 
couraging it. Twice he used his veto power to prevent 
suggested changes. During the preparation of the reorgani 
zation of 1942 he insisted on a rigorous adherence to the 
traditional conception of the duties and authority of the 
Chief of Staff, and in 1943 he prevented a further “stream 
lining” of the Army Service Forces. Both of these actions 
deserve attention; both originated in Stimson’s memory 0 
the issues involved in the great Root reorganization of 1903 

The title of Chief of Staff, borrowed by Root from 
Europe, was not lightly chosen; it was a deliberate statement 
of the fact that the highest military officer of the Army e 
ercises his authority only by direction of the President. The 
name was designed by Root to implant a conception of mili 
tary sugeuaiiy wholly different from that which had led 
“Commanding Generals” after the Civil War to believe that 
they were independent of the ignorant whims of president’ 
and secretaries of war. To Stimson it seemed vital that this 
reform should not be jeopardized, even unintentionally, bi 
any change in the title and function of the Chief of Staf 
in 1942, and he accordingly vetoed the Staff's proposal 10 
vest the Chief of Staff with the title of Commander. In the 
case of a man like General Marshall, fully alive to his 
sponsibility both to the Secretary of War and to the Pres: 


dent, the matter was quite unimportant, and Stimson cer 
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ded no disparagement of that great officer. It 
\bvious that in the course of his duties, the 
Chief of Staff must inevitably exercise many of the func- 
sons of « commander, and Stimson was the first to insist 
shat his suthority must be unconditionally recognized by 
every other officer in the Army. But this authority must be 

President's representative—under the Constitu- 
could be only one Commander in Chief, and to 
anv lesser officer with such a title was either in- 
~ibordination or flagrant misuse of language. The Army 
was an instrument of the President; there must be no repeti- 
ion of the state of mind which had led General Sherman, 
js “Commanding General” in 1874, to move his headquar- 
vers away from the wickedness of Washington to St. Louis. 


that of | 
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* * * 


The following passages on Army-Navy cooperation are 
selected not because of the somewhat sharp criticism of the 
Navy implicit in them, but because they reveal, through 
contrast, the strength of Colonel Stimson’s belief in the 
seneral staff concept of military organization. ] 


Relations with the Navy 


Although Army-Navy cooperation was close to Stimson’s 
heart, the Army was closer still, and his wartime view of 
the relationship between the services cannot be taken as 
wholly dispassionate. Like everyone else involved, he occas- 
sionally lost his patience with the opposite service; still he 
always did so in private, and one Army Reserve officer who 
indulged in public squabbling with an admiral found him- 
self summarily silenced by order of the Secretary of War. 
Stimson went out of his way to show his personal gratitude 
to naval officers who had served with distinction and good 
will in combined operations under Army command; cordial 
relations were conspicuously the rule in the European war, 
and he personally decorated both Admiral Hewitt, of Africa 
and the Mediterranean, and Admiral Kirk, of Normandy, 
with the Army's Distinguished Service Medal. 

Stimson and his civilian staff maintained intimate and 
friendly contact with their colleagues of the Navy Depart- 
ment. Frank Knox was a man of robust integrity, without 
any trace of pettiness. He and Stimson became close friends 
whose mutual respect was not shaken by their occasional 
disagreement. A similar if somewhat more cautious friend- 
ship seemed to exist among most of the senior generals and 
flag officers. But on many issues friendship gave way to 
interest. 

Differences between the Army and Navy were frequent. 
Many of them were sim ly the inevitable clashes between 
two agencies of strong wil: there were similar disagreements 
between the Ground Forces and the Air Forces, and be- 
tween the smaller subdivisions of the War Department. 
But some of the Arny-Navy troubles, in Stimson’s view, 
grew mainly from the peculiar psychology of the Navy De- 
partment, which frequently seemed to retire from the realm 
of logic into a dim religious world in which Neptune was 
God, Mahan his prophet, and the United States Navy the 
only true Church. The high priests of this Church were a 
group of men to whom Stimson always referred as “the 
Admirals.” These gentlemen were to him both anonymous 


sand continuous; he had met them in 1930 in discussions 
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of the London Naval Treaty; in 1940 and afterwards he 
found them still active and still uncontrolled by either their 
Secretary or the President. This was not Knox’s fault, or 
the President's, as Stimson saw it. It was simply that the 
Navy Department had never had an Elihu Root. “The 
Admirals” had never been given their comeuppance. 


Power of ‘The Admirals’ 


A striking illustration of this general situation was the 
Navy's refusal to share the Pentagon Building. Such a 
sharing was originally suggested by Admiral King; it was 
enthusiastically taken up by Marshall and Stimson, sup- 
ported by the President and Knox, and finally blocked by 
resistance in the Navy Department. Since the suggestion 
was made at a time (October, 1942) when it would have 
provided a badly needed public demonstration of genuine 
Army-Navy solidarity, this naval obstinacy seemed particu- 
larly irresponsible. “The Admirals” wanted more of the 
Pentagon than the Army offered. Yet the Army offered 
space in the new building for as large a proportion of the 
Navy in Washington as it would keep for the Army itself. 
When it became apparent that the bright hope of October 
was to be smothered in November, Stimson noted in his 
diary (November 19) that “the Bureau admirals are holding 
Knox up and he is as helpless as a child in their hands. As a 
result, it seems as if this really important improvement of 
having the Navy come in to our building and share it with 
us in such a way as to assist united command will break 
down simply from the crusty selfishness of some Bureau 
officers . . .” and he continued with his central criticism of 
the Navy: “The Navy presents a situation very much like 
that which confronted Elihu Root Cin the Army) in the first 
part of the century. The Navy has never had the benefit 
of the changes which Root made in the Army and which 
has removed from the Army the bureaucratic service ofh- 
cers who used to dominate the Department and defy the 
Secretary of War and the Commander in Chief of the 
Army.” The Navy in World War II had in Knox, For- 
restal, and King three strong men at its head; they accom 
plished much in moving their Department forward. But in 
Stimson’s mind it was no discourtesy to remark of them that 
not one was another Elihu Root. 

Between the tenth of August and the twenty-first of Sep- 
tember [1945] Stimson was mainly occupied with two sub- 
jects: the future of the atomic bomb . . . and the recognition 
by appropriate awards of his associates in the War De- 
partment. It was a time for casting up the balance and 
weighing the achievement of men who had served the 
Army in the war. Naturally too it was a time for looking 
over the achievement of the Army as a whole. 


Judgment of the World War Il Army 
The Army of the Unitd States in World War II was a 


triumphant compound of many elements—troops, com- 
manders, staff, and high command. All of them, of course, 
were sustained and equipped by the unflagging spirit and 
the unparalleled productive strength of their countrymen 
at home, but as his mind turned back over five years of 
service it was not the weapons or the supplies that Stimson 
mainly pondered—it was the men. He would not admit 
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that anything they had shown themselves to be had sur- 
prised him, but he was proud to say that they had measured 
fully up to his highest expectations. 

The troops had been mobilized as if from nowhere, until 
in five crowded years a skeleton force of a quarter-million 
men became a fully armed and battle-trained victorious host 
of over eight million. This was America in arms—not four 
men in a hundred had been professional soldiers before. 
And the Army had been America’s finest, losing nothing in 
comparison with its three great predecessors of the Revolu- 


tion, the Civil War, and World War I. 


Che spirit and quality of these defied description, for 
as the war was unexampled in complexity, so the activities 
and accomplishments of American soldiers were of unnum- 
bered variety. Yet everywhere that Stimson saw them cer- 
tain things remained constant. They were young in heart 
and innocent, though they might have laughed with sol- 
diers’ oaths to hear themselves so called. They were tech- 
nically skillful and self-confident. They were good i in attack, 
brilliant in pursuit, and best of all, surprised, angry, and 
magnificent in defense. They hated the whole ghastly 
business of war, and sometimes they were sorry for them 
selves, yet they paid out their strength to the limit in a war 
which they imperfectly understood. On his visits abroad, a 
civilian from home, Stimson learned from every man he met 
that they were the most homesick troops in the world, and 
he knew how they felt, for twenty-five years before, with all 
the advantage in spirit of a volunteer catching up with 
twenty years of military hopes, he had felt exactly the same 
way. 

For if there was one conviction deeper than another in 
the hearts of these soldiers, it was the belief behind each 
soldier's uniform that he was an individual to whom life 
offered special values. Thoughtless or thoughtful, ignorant 
or profoundly aware, schooled to the discipline of war and 
its terror or let off easily with work far from the enemy and 
free from danger, these men were individuals, and they 
knew it. 

And the Army knew it, too. When first sergeants groaned 
about paper work and critics jeered at the administrative 
overhead of the Army, did they remember how much this 
burden was the product of the Army's recognition of the 
soldier as a unique man and a citizen? Allotments and in- 
surance, point scores and specialties, mail service and the 
Red Cross, courts-martial, and inspectors general, chaplains 
and psychiatrists, all were the Army’s instruments for 
wrestling with its colossal problem—to ‘build and maintain 
a fighting machine composed of individuals. 

In this task, of course, the most important tool was leader- 
ship. It was one of the regrets of Stimson’s service as Sec- 
retary of War that he did not see more of the junior officers 
of the Army, the men from second lieutenant to colonel 
who led the troops in the field. Their record spoke for it- 
self, and having served one war earlier in this echelon, Stim- 
son knew well the mame of their accomplishment. 
These leaders, targets for the hasty abuse of all who dislike 
military authority, had successfully faced the great and 
challenging task of commanding men whom they could and 
should know as individuals. 

The men whom Stimson was able to meet personally 
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were mainly at a higher rank, starting with com anders oj vw 
divisions and corps. This was the critical leve 0 profes hs 
sional competence. Here it was required tha :\¢ Arm \ r 
find men in considerable numbers equipped to | dle fe. “a 
and services in effective combination. More t}) :» that. . “9a 
was necessary that these men be able to operate under ity “2 . 
stantly changing higher commanders—and, in ‘\e case of , m 
corps commanders, with constantly shifting subordinate fo. chin 
inations—for it was a major element of the high command. fikoplic: 
er’s strength that he should be able to regroup his forces oa 
rapidly in accordance with a changing situation. This rp. bi 
quired a uniformly first-rate set of commanders. And such ae 


commanders were found. Stimson knew well how stem And 
and trying had been the continuing problem of command Miielf w: 
at these middle levels in previous wars. No part of the Milkce M 
Army’s achievement in World War II impressed him mor 


Their 
than its success in producing fighting major generals. Op ee 
the leadership and professional skill of these men, of whom [pf oth 
few received the public attention they deserved, rested much [Bowl 
of the achievement of still higher commanders. - 

Yet the high command in the field well deserved such Jifhems 
subordinates, and Stimson fully shared the nation’s pride in jng. ' 
MacArthur, Eisenhower, Devers, Bradley, Hodges, Patton ot tr 
Clark, Krueger, Patch, Eichelberger, Simpson, and Si ble t 


well. All of them he knew; he might have written for each Yet 
one a personal citation of assessment and honor. But the 
important thing about these men was not their quality « reco 
individuals but rather that the Army met its greatest tex HMepte 


rictior 


with such a group of leaders. As individuals they needed no IgMbozen 
praise from Stimson. As a group they were proud proof tha [pe sp 
the American Army could produce field leaders of the iIdie 
highest caliber. p forn 
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Supporting the field forces were supply commandes 
overseas and at home. The accomplishments of these men 
were of particular interest to Stimson. A Secretary of Wa 
could only watch in delighted admiration while Gener 
Patton set his tanks to run around in France “like bedbugs 
in a Georgetown kitchen.” The problems of supply lx 
could see more directly, for many of them came right back 
to him and to his immediate subordinates. From Genera 
Somervell downward, the supply officers of the Amy 
seemed to him the worthy teammates of the field com 
mand; it was they who translated the prodigious economk 
strength of America into a new way of war which com 
bined mobility with matériel so effectively that field cam 
paigns were regularly and decisively won without troop 
superiority. 
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Judgment of Staff Work 

At all echelons was the staff. The staff work of the 

American Army came of age in World War II. What bri 

liant individuals had done in earlier wars was done this 

time by thousands of officers trained in the maturing tradi 

tion of Leavenworth. Nearly half a century before, Stim: 

son had heard about staff work when it was only a brigh! MS 

idea in the minds of a few farsighted men led by Elihu Root Hn 

In World War I he had himself taken staff training ** 

time when many senior officers were still skeptic: il. 

Army of his last five years in office had mastered the cheat 

Stimson felt safe in leaving the record of staff officers to the 
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rare was the general who had been successful 


ders of ee ' erior staff work. 

Profes r lis thoughts turned particularly to the staff in 
Amy By ,s! :. On the day before he retired he called three 
€ arms Mun them together in order that he might pay his 
hat, i - bute to their work. Their vision, their insistence 
eT COn- - k, their ability to merge the individual interests 
‘ase of BY | ind services in the great over-all mission of fur- 
ite for. ishing ximum fighting power to the front—these talents, 


mand HB pplic th superior devotion to duty, in the face of the 
I 


forces HM atura! cagerness of the soldier for field assignment, had 
his re fBombined to produce staff work far better than that of the 
d such fterman and Japanese high commands. 

stern And then there was his own civilian staff. Stimson him- 
nmand Jf wrote the citation for awards of the Distinguished Serv- 


of the flce Medal to Patterson,* McCloy,* Lovett,’ and Bundy." 
1 more [Their services to the Army and the nation were clear with- 
s. On $iput further comment from him; so was the accomplishment 
whom fpf other close associates—Dorr,’ Harrison,* Martyn,’ and 
/much [Bowles:'’ But again it was as a group that he thought these 

men important. These were men w tho put the job ahead of 
1 such Hithemselves and the common interest ahead of special plead- 












ride in fEgng. What they had meant to Stimson himself he could 
Patton ot trust himself to put on paper. Whatever he had been 
1 Sti. [ible to do he had done with their devoted help. 

r each Yet he knew that they joined with him in the firm con- 
ut the [mviction that the work of the Army in the war was essentially 
lity as record of the quality of the American Army officer. On 
st test fmeptember 20 he called to his office his civ ilian staff and a 
Jed no [Bozen of the senior War Department general officers, and 


of that 
of the 


e spoke informally in tribute to them all; his remarks to the 
iidiers were remembered and later reported by McCloy in 
» form that Stimson was proud to take as his own: 

ander “Through these years | have heavily depended upon my 
e men mtivilian staff, but they and I know that it is to the work, 


f War thought, and devotion to duty you men have displayed that 
ener! ggwe owe the victory. You have lived up to the exacting stand- 
-dbuys feeds of personal integrity and constant application which I 
sly he (Egbest came to know and appreciate when I was formerly 
t back fgppectetary of War. You and those whom you represent have 
ener Bhown yourselves brave but not brutal, self-confident but 
Army (ot arrogant, and above all, you have prepared, guided, and 
com fgpvielded the mighty power of this great country to another 
nomic Maprictory without the loss of our liberties or the usurpation of 
com Mae2y power.” 

| cam Relations With the Air Force 

troop Though his own training and fighting had been as a 


pround soldier, the Army for which Stimson was Secretary 
vas an Army which included the Air Forces, and he did not 
orget it. Had he been minded to take part in the pointless 
of the [Eee’Scussion as to who won the war, he could have argued as 


it bri: eeeattily for the fliers as for any single group. It seemed wiser 
ars ‘Und lersecretary (later Secretary) of War Robert P. Patterson. 

tradi ® Assistant Secretary of War John J. McCloy. 

Stim: ‘As sistant Secretary of War for Air Robert A. Lovett. 


Harvey H. Bundy, Special Assistant to the Secretary of War. 


bright ‘Goldthwaite H. Dorr, assistant and long-time friend of Mr. Stimson. 
Root = ge L. Harrison, Stimson’s deputy on matters relating to the atomic 
at 3 ’ . 
g ae Joho W. Martyn, the War Department's senior civil servant. 
The "Dr. Edward L. Bowles, special assistant on radar. 
ncept 
to the 
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to say simply that the Air Forces performed with magnifi- 
cent courage and skill, under the imaginative and forceful 
direction of a splendid group of officers. Their commanding 
general, Henry H. Arnold, was a man for whom Stimson 
felt a special regard. He had shown vision combined with 
loyalty, force combined with tact, and a comprehension of 
the larger issues of strategy which gave his word great 
weight in the councils of the War Department, and in the 
Joint and Combined Chiefs of Staff. In 1947 the Air 
Forces, full grown and eager for autonomy, separated from 
the Army. Stimson believ ed that under Lovett and Arnold 
this strapping young giant had learned well to fly alone. 


Judgment of General Marshall 


The civilians might bow to the soldiers, and the soldiers 
to the civilians, the commanders might give honor to their 
troops, and the nation might give rousing greeting to return- 
ing generals, but to Stimson the greatness of the American 
Army of World War II was the projection of the greatness 
of George C. Marshall, and in the last weeks of his service 
he did what he could to make this opinion clear. 

Marshall's professional skill was written in history. “His 
mind has guided the grand strategy of our campaigns. 

_ It was his mind and character that carried through the 
trans-Channel campaign against Germany. . . . Similarly his 
views have controlled the Pacific campaign although there 
he has bee ‘n most modest and careful in recognizing the role 
of the Navy. His views guided Mr. Roosevelt through- 
out. 

“Show me any war in history which has produced a gen- 
eral with such a surprisingly perfect record as his in this 
greatest and most difficult war of all history.”** 

But mere professional skill would hardly have won Gen- 
eral Marshall his outstanding position. He had in addition 
shown the greatest of force in advocacy, combined with a 
continual insistence on unity. 

“From the very beginning, he insisted on unity between 
the services and among our allies. He realized that only by 
this means could our combined resources be employed to the 
fullest advantage against the enemy. . . . His firm belief that 
unity could be preserved in the face of divergent opinions 
was a decisive factor in planning throughout the war. 

And the whole had been founded on the rock of character. 

“General Marshall’s leadership takes its authority directly 
from his great strength of character. 1 have never known a 
man who seemed so ‘surely to breathe the democratic Ameri- 

can spirit. He is a soldier, and yet he has a profound dis 
taste for anything that savors of militarism. * 

What it meant to Stimson personally to serve with such 
a man he had tried to express before a small gathering of 
W ar her ena leaders on VE-day. 

_ It is rare in late life to make new friends; at my age 
itis a on process but there is no one for whom I have mach 
deep respect and I think greater affection. 

“I have seen a great many soldiers in my lifetime and you, 
sir, are the finest soldier I have ever known.” 


“John J. McCloy, “In Defense of the Army Mind,” Harper's Magazine, 
April, 1947. Reprinted in INFANTRY JOURNAL, June, 1947. 
*Letter to President Truman, September 18, 1945. 
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ly WAS LONG AGO, 
shall, Chief of Staff, 


training center enthusiastic 


IN 1942, THAT GENERAL MAR 
back to Washington from a 


EARLY 
came 
about a lieutenant who had 
‘found out how to teach his platoon in two weeks skills 
that have always taken us al least four weeks to teach.” 
llere was the mind 

General were both facing forward. 


military action. Lieutenant and 
Some people rouse our indignation by imputing a very 
different attitude to what they choose to call 


mind.” 


“the military 
I hey charge this mind with extreme conservatism. 
It cannot learn from experience. It is bullheaded, narrow, 

authority over subordi- 


nates and conforms unquestioningly to all mandates of 


intolerant. lt exercises dictatorial 


superiors. These habits, supposed to be inculcated from 
the beginning of the plebe year in the Military and Naval 
academies, are said to produce inordinate respect for tradi 
tion, a fondness for facing toward the past. Such is the 
traducer’s picture of the military mind. 

\\ hat have we done to lend plausibility to such a cari 
cature? 

We have tolerated, through the years, grotesque ways 
of saying things officially. 

What is more serious, some of us have slipped back into 
familiar ruts, ignoring lessons learned at an enormous cost 
only six or seven years ago. 

Before citing instances of these really grave lapses, in 
the field of military personnel management for instance, 
let's look at the amusing figure we formerly allowed our- 
an antique instance of the military strut. 
They used to say that Henry Van Dyke was the only Prince- 
ton professor who could strut sitting down. Many an officer 
has strutted while at his desk, writing the order that makes 
a training manual official. 


selves to present 


\mong the cherished treasures in my library is a pair of 





During the mobilization in 1917, pr. srncHaM helped the Ad- 
jutant General to establish the Army's personnel classification 
system. Then, after a short tour of duty in France to study 
replacement problems, he wound up as a Lieutenant Colonel 
in the Personnel Branch of the General Staff. From 1940 to 
1947 he served again, this time in a civilian capacity, as chief 
psychologist in the AGO. 
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acing Toward The Past? : 
a 

By Walter V. Bingham ; 

» 

It is the formalistic Thou Shalt Nots that make the military mind look repressive . 
; 

’ 

* 


shackling, reverent of tradition, and fearful of change and growth. 
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pocket-sized leather bound books. In gold letters on ¢j 
spine of each black volume is stamped Cavalry Tactic: 
Printed ninety-three years ago by Lippincott, Grambo & Co 
in Philadelphia ‘ ‘by order of the War (5 wey) the 
first volume contains The School of the Trooper, of 1 
Platoon, and of the Squadron—Dismounted.  Artick 
deals with the formation of a regiment of five squadrons in 
order of battle. The squadrons, we read, “are distinguished 
by the denomination of Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, and 5th: they are 
formed on the same line, in the order of these numbers. 
commencing on the right, and with an interval of 12 paces 
[his is the primitive and habitual order of the squadrons in 
regiments.” A beautiful steel engraving on thin linen 
paper shows this formation, “the Colonel 25 paces in front 
of the centre of the regiment, having a chief bugler behind 
him; the Lieutenant-Colonel 12 paces in advance of the 
centre of the right wing; . Bound together at the back 
of the book are 49 sheets éf engrav ings to clarify instruction 
about order in columns, the way the sabre is hooked up, the 
differences between types of bit, posture of the trooper dis 
mounted, eyes right, position of the feet in right face, prin 
ciples of m: arching and of Carry-Arms. The loading of the 
carbine, insertion of the ram cartridge and successive posi- 
tions in firing are depicted as meticulously as is the proper 
droop of the mustache. Then comes the 
lance. 


manual of the 
What superb plumed chapeaux, what smptuous 
epaulets! Each motion of the sabre has its steel engraving to 
diagram with accuracy the trooper’s stance and the sweep ot 
his sabre in left-moulinet, right-moulinet, rear-moulinet; in 
tierce- point, quarte- point, right- point, rear- point, against in 
fantry- “point; front-cut, rear-cut; tierce-parry, for the head 
parry, against infantry right-parry; carry-lances, charge 
lances, to the ‘ground- point, and so on. 

Volume Two is equally punctilious in itemizing the 
minutiae of instruction on horseback. Here is every detail 
beginning with the position of the trooper before mounting, 
and continuing with the spur, length of the stirrup, position 
of the bridle hand, to adjust the reins, to take the snaffle, to 

gather the horse, principles of the gallop, to load the pistol, 
to leap the ditch, and on to the School of the Platoon: ger 
eral principles of alignment, to open and close the ranks, 
countermarch, wheelings, running at the heads, rallying 


and skirmishing. Then the School of the Squadron: to 
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urs, individual oblique march, change of gait, to 
fixed and a movable pivot, passage of obstacles, 


break 


whee! 


sarge, ‘allying, skirmishing, and the Squadron of sixty-four 
"Py Finally, there is a supplemental manual for Colt’s 
alee. | ifty more folded sheets of steel engravings make 
secise cach injunction in this second volume of the manual. 


Chere was a third volume, I am told. It contained explicit 
covering the complicated Evolutions of a Regi- 


direct ; : ! 
ent, together with inserted sheets of music for thirty 
even standard bugle calls and a quick march scored for 
three parts. But this third volume I did not inherit. 


[he most striking page in these little books is the short 
athenticating order: 


War Department 
February 10, 1841 

[he system of Cavalry Tactics, adapted to the organiza 
tion of Dragoon regiments, having been approved by the 
President of the United States, is now published for the 
vovernment of the said service. 

\ccordingly, instruction in the same will be given 
iter the method pointed out therein; and all additions 
to, or departures from the exercises and manoeuvres laid 
down in this system, are positively forbidden. 


J. R. Pornserr 





Notice the year: 1841. The picturesque Joel Poinsett 
was about to complete his term as Secretary of War. A man 
of means from Charleston, South Carolina, friend of three 
presidents, he had studied medicine in Edinburgh and mili- 
tary science in Woolwich, travelled in four continents, read 
law, represented his district in Congress, served none too 
effectively as our first Minister to Mexico and brought back 
to Charleston the vivid Christmas plant with which his 
name is permanently entwined. But fourteen years later, 
when this edition of Cavalry Tactics. was printed without 
revision, Poinsett had long been dead. And the Mexican 
War had been fought! 

The heroes of that war had served with spectacular suc- 
cess under Winfield Scott, who in 1855 was still Com- 
manding General of the Army. Must it be inferred that 
during the Mexican War, and later in sanguinary campaigns 
against hostile tribes of Indians, the Cavalry had learned 
nothing whatsoever about training cavalrymen, dismounted 
or mounted? Certainly not! The repressive injunction that 
all additions were positively forbidden, was merely a legacy 
of formalism. Everyone knew that it didn’t mean w hat it 
said, and no serious harm was done by flaunting this curious 
example of authoritarianism on parade. 

At least, this is what most officers have supposed. But 
there is another side to the question. Commonly over- 
looked is the fact that those old “Thou shalt nots” made the 
military mind look inordinately repressive, shackling, rever- 
ent of the traditional, fearful of change and growth. 

Not until 1873 was Cavalry Tactics at long last reissued 
with numerous changes. A single compact volume con- 
tained much that was new along with much that was tra- 
ditional. Noticeable were additions which “assimilate” cav- 
alry and infantry tactics. The formal letter of transmittal 
too was different, in three respects. The Secretary of War 
told why the revision was prepared; he named the Lieuten- 
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ant Colonel and the three Captains who actually did the 
writing; and he modified slightly the wording of the ban on 
attempts to improve the manual, as follows: 

and cere 
and 


To insure uniformity, all exercises, evolutions, 
monies not embraced in these Tactics are prohibited, 
those therein prescribed will be strictly observed. 

By Command of General Sherman. 

This sentence sounds “military” in the derogatory sense 
of that word. The JEB Stuarts, the Sheridans, the George 
Pattons and all the other officers with superior military 
minds will in days to come as in the past thumb their 
noses at such restrictions on their priceless ingenuity. Why 
not then seize these opportunities to acknowledge—yes, 
emphasize—the never-ending need for adaptations and im 
provements of tactics, methods, instructional aids?) Why not 
announce in each manual that the first ofhcer or noncom 
to develop and describe an adroit improvement on any regu 
lation or procedure therein set forth will be awarded an 
official commendation, and that if the innovation is judged 
to be of great value, the inventor will be promoted at once, 
even as a commander in battle promptly promotes a man for 
a deed of valor above and beyond the call of duty? 

We actually face the future. 
behave as though oo were indeed our line of sight? 

Once in a while, we have to admit, \ 
gets firmly oriented toward the past. Then he drifts straight 
tow ° stalemate, or disaster. 

\ distressing instance was noted, not in 184] 
but in the year of grace 1946. What's more, 
within less than a thousand miles of the Pentagon. 

The initial blunder was made when 
Colonel Backface to be chief instructor in charge of the 
training provided in that area for several thousand officers 
who had signed up in the Reserve after termination of their 
tours of duty on the battlefields of Europe and the East. 
Among these loyal and forward-looking officers were a large 
number of seasoned majors, lieutenant colonels and colonels. 
They intended to grow in military 
ready if needed. 

What were they offered? A warmed-over hash of the 
instruction long prescribed for inexperienced reserve ofh 
Most of it was familiar to these veterans. They 
promptly came up with suggestions regarding timely topics 
and military developments about which they were eager to 
learn. Some of their constructive ideas, carefully thought 
out, were submitted in writing. In due course each com 
munication was acknowledged, but with the comment—be 
lieve it or not—“There is not authorization for that.” Need 
it be said that the huge classes melted away faster than 
snowbanks in a tepid rain? 

In that sector of the national defense, 
was opened by Colonel Backface, abetted by those of his 
superiors in the Pent: igon who continued to tolerate his lack 
of initiative. The real "wailits ary mind had gone sound asleep. 

Even when awake and facing forward it is still necessary 
to remember past mistakes. Currently in danger of being 
forgotten are costly blunders of the early 1940s in the field 
of personnel management, mostly chargeable to inertia or 
toa shortage of foresight. For instance: 

(1) Excessive resort to an arbitrary quota system. 

(2) A personnel classification policy which in the early 


Shouldn’t we consistent, 


a reactionary ofhcer 


1855, 


it occurred 


someone picked 


competence, to be 


cers. 


a serious breach 
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stages of mobilization neglected essential details about the 






Transfers must be planned with ample fore 


recruit's physique. no crucial post need be vacated before a rea] ‘atone 
3.) Relative overemphasis on civilian occupation: il quali- successor has been found, or trained, and has | with dh, 
fications wanted by the services, while giving too little senior incumbent long enough to learn the : Wher 
attention to the prior call of the combat arms on both brains the duties are highly technical it cannot be wr ire. 
and brawn. every general officer is by virtue of his gener. ity lteeail 
4) A replacement system which tolerated the practice tent to take over command. Many a colonel 0» the ne» 
of robbing combat-trained units of their brightest men to toward generalship likewise has unique abili ind als, 
meet the convenience of commands through whose juris- specific limitations. Suppose he has become expert jp 
dictions they passed en route trom a training center to the very difficult field and is for the time being a illy | \ 
battle line. placeable. His sudden reassignment will prove costly jp Depart 
5) Insufficient foresight in anticipating the require deed. Regulations regarding maximum tenur it ther to W 
ments for officers with unique qualifications. to yield to a higher law. Isn't an amendment modifying ars 
Only recently, apprehension has been aroused by in- extreme restrictions of the Manchu Act long overdue? hat 
stances of apparently routine transfer of officers from difh- Meanwhile, in times of uncertainty as grave as these. cay The ! 
cult positions, the unusual duties of which no one else is any Army commander forget that he imperils the nat apps 
prepared to assume. The officer must move because his security if he does not look ahead far enough to antici a | 
stated term is up or because he is short on service overseas. all his requirements for key personnel? reciei 
Is it forgotten how traic were the consequences when, in Each lapse of this sort lends plausibility to the allegat on It i 
1941 and 42, certain officers in posts demanding unique — that when the fighting stops, the military mind tends t outwa 
abilities were automatically relieved at the end of a four-year _ back into prewar ways of regarding specific rules as manda adequ 
tour although the only available re placements were novices tory, irrespective of the total situation. Fortunately thi for hi 
who would need vears to achieve the requisite competence? weakness is not the rule. It is the exception. Most officer and s 
That is no way in which to husband the most precious are alert to the Army’s needs. rating 
of military resources in time of crisis, emergency or war. They face toward the future. aan 
atin 
nual 
or yee 
any } 
that ¢ 
gener 
and | 
lent” 
Tt 
a a a 2 2 ee ee ee ratin 
word 
x in ct 
rank 
* * failec 
that 
* * provi 
ficier 
. Omar Bradley, C. of S., U. S. A. a i 
x * matt 
At no previous time in our history have our armies had in direct succession % fare 
* three or more able men than Ge nerals Marshall, Eisenhower and Bradley. In any- grea 
x one’s list of present-day great Americans all three would rank near the top. All * this 
three have been able military leaders. All three have been more than that. Each m a 
* has shown an appreciation of American traditions and attitudes that has lifted nyt 
7 them out of the category of professional officers and brought them recognition as * hers 
great citizens. They are in their persons the- best answers to the charge that . que 
* military service tends to solidify the mind and make the recipient unfit for other real 
x duties. General Bradley, in a recent address, described himself accurately when * 
he said: “While the Army has endured its share of the incompetents who mask Bj 
* their ignorance behind rank, it has likewise produced men of tolerance and good- ° Co 
is will, men with an understanding of the human freedoms that have made this * ' 
country great.” —The New York Times, January 27, 1948. 
* ° ' 
x * 
x * 
\ 
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ALL SUPERIOR OFFICERS 


By Colonel J. C. Fry 


\ LEM THAT FACED THE ARMY 
Det nt in the decades leading up 
ane War II and throughout the 
ae that war, and faces it still, i 
sat unreliable records on officers. 
1 he { are that in general the outward 
we e of officers, plus the ratings 
awarded them, have not and do not indi- 
cate with any accuracy the further per- 

rmance that can be expected of them 

It is frequently found that a superb 
outward appearance goes with an in- 

adequa te intellect, inadequate especially 
for higher responsibilities of command 
and staff. The numerical and adjectival 
ratings given by overgenerous rating of- 
gcers have resulted in ‘General Efficiency 
Ratings (GERs are an average of an- 
nual ratings over a designated number 
of years), that cannot be relied upon for 
any purpose. At times it has been true 
that an officer could stand at the lowest 
general rating among those of his rank 
and branch yet be described a is “excel- 
lent” or even “superior.” 

[he one purpose of an efficiency 
rating, whether expressed in numbers or 
words, is to show the relative efhciency 
in comparison with others of the same 
rank. The old efficiency report simply 
failed to do this and it is imperative 
that our system of reporting be im- 
proved. That is why we have a new ef 
ficiency report—to achieve a higher de- 
gree of fairness and general efficiency, a 
matter of highest importance to the wel- 
fare of the Sedvidual officer and to the 
greater efhciency of the Army itself. And 
this is, in turn, of vital import to the na- 
tion and its security. Every officer will 
be affected by the new efficiency report 
form and will want to know why it is 
better. The change gives rise to many 
questions. “Did the old efficiency report 

y fail?” “Were those it placed at the 





COLONEL JAMES C. FRY, Infantry, is ac- 
ly engaged in work with Efficiency 
ports in the Personnel & Adminis- 

n Division of the De »partment of 
\rmy General Staff. During the 
“he commanded a regiment of the 

) Infantry Division in Italy, and 
promoted to brigadier general and 
stant division commander. 
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The officer corps is above the average in intelligence and ability but 
within the corps there is such a wide spread of abilities that the prob- 
lem of judging and evaluating each man in the corps becomes an 
acute and difficult problem. The new Efficiency Report is designed to 


do this. Here is a report on the hows and whys of the new form. 
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Figure 1. General Efficiency ratings of all Regular Army officers, June 30, 1945. 
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Figure 2. Logical distribution of ratings on scale 0 to 99. 
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Figure 3. [he only reliable portion of this report is the part in which the reporting 
otheer described the officer in words. It is no more absurd than m: iny other reports. 
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o DATE APPOINTED OR PROMOTED May 42 Sep 43 Jun 44 Juni5 

So g [DATE OF RANK IN GRADE | May 42 Sep 43 | Jun 44 Jun45 
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| . IMANNER! ] z , 
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Figure 4. A typical example of the exaggeration common to wartime Form 66-1. 


























COMPARATIVE DISTRIBUTION OF MAJORS (1171) 
ON FORM 67 AND FORM 67-1 
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Figure 5. Graphical comparison of ratings rendered on Forms 67 and 67-1. 
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top of the group really misp 
the cinching argument, “W 


the war, didn’t we?” No, the ld por 
Form 67, was not a failure existed 
with minor changes, for over | venty 4 

years and it did help to indicate the 
competency of individual offic: rs, \\ “a 
it first went into use reports \ render 
ed with greater accuracy than | ater. “[j, 
satisfactory,” “satisfactory,” “above . 


age,” “excellent,” and “superior” wer 


generally used according to the diction 
ary meanings of those. words, thouot 
with individual interpretation which 
caused unfairness in many dividual 
cases. Many things contributed, as th, 
years passed, to seduce the o id 


curacy of reporting, the chief of whic 
was the intimate social rel tionship 
which developed within the army stry: 
ture. Officers and their families }iy, 
close together and acquaint: anceships 
creased with years of service. Familiari 
brought a natural desire on the part of 
most senior officers to guide and hel; 
their juniors and an understandable » 
luctance to make reports that might ad 
versely influence their assignments and 
careers. Pressure was also exerted. both 
indirectly and officially, to increase rat 
ings from honest accurate reports to re 
ports that would not hold an officer back 
This became general some twenty year 
ago when the knowledge spread that 1 
officer with less than the highest rating 
had a chance for selection to attend 
Command and General Staff School and 
the Army War College. At the sam 
time, word was gradually passed around 
of generous ratings given to officers wh 
most evidently did not deserve them 

And within a few years it was also dis 
covered that friends of the powerft 
were often selected for good jobs on the 
basis of the high reports they had re 
ceived. The word “superior” lost it 
meaning and came merely to indicate 
good ofhcer. To be rated in the low “ex 
cellent” bracket was to be at the bottom 
of the ladder. By the time the national 
emergency faced us in 1940 the value o! 
the efficiency report was so low that 
much outside research was necessary 
pick officers for important places. When 
the War Department needed 150 
erals to command ground troops, 2,00) 
of the 4,000 of suitable age were su 
perior. 

The war changed the situation little 
By 1945 ratings were obviously of » 
value for selecting officers for promotion 
special training or key assignments. The 
Regular Army GERs placed over 98 pet 
cent as excellent and superior, with 49 
per cent superior. Only a little over ! 
per cent were in the middle (very satis 
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up. Only a handful were 
.tisfactory or unsatisfactory. 


lassed Busoen y 
Fist ws the distribution graphi 
lly 
The , shows clearly that at the 
- where we need a spread of ratings if 
, e them for any selective pur- 
pose W ver, thousands have rough 
the index. As for bottom ratings 
ich should show the least competent, 
Goures are almost as useless as those 
ee When Public Law 190 re 
ai e the Secretary of the Army 
alee ; discharge unsatisfactory of 
Gcers, some were recommended for re 


moval whose ratings were excellent or 
superior, ind many were retained on the 
basis of actual accomplishment with rat- 
nos far lower. The available figures 
were and are practically useless for any 
«heme of accelerated promotion, selec 
tion, or for a fair and just assignment on 
the basis of demonstrated merit. 

Like any other screencd and selected 
group, army officers are above the aver 
ge of the male population of our coun- 
try. But when we consider them sepa 
rately, after the selection prior to com 
mission through failure at schools, aid 
from physical deficiencies, and inabil vy 
to meet still other qualifications, there 
should still be a wide spread of abilities 
which should certainly include a large 
section of “normal” officers near the mid 
die of the distribution, much as shown 
in Figure 2. 

[he new efficiency report form is de- 
signed to help obviate the faults of the 
past. But like the old form, it will be 
made out by individuals. And every man 
who may ever render a report on a 
brother oficer should clearly understand 
what happened before. Few ofhcers of 
rank today can plead not guilty of con- 
tributing to the present mass of ex- 
aggerated and useless reports. 

From the very beginning there were 
bstacles to honest reports. Some tried 
to balance their ratings against actual 
accomplishment and potential worth. 
Many gave undue weight to tailoring 
and polish of boots, and to social man- 
ners, and even to ability at polo. But 
conscientious raters discovered that they 
had unintentionally penalized compe 
tent officers by attempts to give accurate 
ratings. Officers were repeatedly re- 
quired to defend low but honest ratings. 
Freque ntly, also, reports plainly showed 
that the rating officer had used it to vent 
his wrath or spite, or even to award pun- 
ishment 

It soon became clear to the officer 
corps that the only way to help an able 
ofhcer was to give him a superior rating 
whether his actual performance in the 
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EFFICIENCY REPORT 


See AR 600-185 for details 


Unit Adjutant or Personnel Officer will complete Sections | and tit 
Rating Officer will complete Sections i. IV, V, Vi, Vil, Vill, and IX. 
indorsing Officer will complete Sections i, V, Vil, and IX 





















































Section |. OFFICER REPORTED UPON DO NOT 
Use typewriter or print in ink. Use carbon paper to fill out Section Ill at same time. See AR 600-185 Waitt 
’ 
LAST NAME FIRST NAME INITIAL SERIAL NUMBER GRADE ARM OR SERVICE | COMPONENT PERIOD OF REPORT iN TIS 
» 
FROM | TO SPACE 
THEATER OR CONTINENTAL UNIT, ORGANIZATICN AND STATION PRIMARY MOS DUTY ASSIGNMENT DAYS OF yp 
COMMAND ny 
MOS CODE Duty | LEAVE OTHER NON-DUTY 
i 
DATE OF REFORT FOR REPORTS RENDERED BECAUSE OF PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION. SUPPLY ADDRESS OF UNIT AND INSTALLATION Pc 
WHERE OFFICER WILL REPORT 
NAME, GRADE, AND ORGANIZAT'ON OR UNIT OF RATING OFFICER NAME, GRADE AND ORGANIZATION O8 UNIT OF INDORSING OFFICER OA 








is formulated and reported. Use typewriter or print in ink 


Section Il. DATA AND SUGGESTIONS FOR USE IN ASSIGNMENT 
NOTE Information on this page will be forwarded to the Career Branch of the Personnel and Adm: 
have been determined Proper future assignment and utilization of the officer will depend upon the care with which informatio 


tration Division by TAG after ratings 
in this section 





A. DUTIES ACTUALLY PERFORMED ON PRESENT JOB. To be supplied by Rater. Be specific. Give his duty assignment and all 
additional duties with enough specific detail to show scope of job in each area 





B. DESCRIPTION OF OFFICER RATED AND COMMENTS. These paragraphs should cover physical. mental, moral qualities of vated 
officer, specialties of value to the Army and any specia! defects or weaknesses affecting his ability to do certain assignments 





COMMENTS OF RATING OFFICER 


COMMENTS OF INDORSING OFFICER 





each type of duty described below 


C. ESTIMATED DESIRABILITY IN VARIOUS CAPACITIES. Assume you are a commander of a major unit if war Indicate to what extent 
you would want the rated officer to serve under you in the next higher grade in 
Place an X in the proper box. using the 




























































































shaded NA area if the duty is not applicable. If line h is used, specify the nature RATER INDORSER 5 

of the specialty. NA/1 12/3 1415 INA | 1/2 }3 als 
a. Rep i your viewpoint and make decisions in your name at a higher headquarters | | j | ] 
bo d a unit diately subordinate to you on a combat mission ial alnl | tl = 
c. Be responsible in an emergency calling for initiative, coolness, forceful leadership | =] Zz | =] 8 | z Tz ral 5 3) ? 
d. Work on an assignment requiring great attention to detail and routine ey ~ | STolsl lelmlclols 
e. Plan all aspects of a military situation, using judgment, initiative. and coolness. Ta] z Pet ry . | sTz 2 z © 
f Carry out an assignment in a civilian component such as ROTC, NG or ORC. Bal 3 | 2 1 = t < dl = 21H 
9. Represent you where tact and ability to get along with people are.needed Val <TSTersar oT< STSers 
h. Work on an assignment as specialist or technician. (Specify,) rae iti be Be ¥ Tet 
i. Carry out the duties of the tyne of work to which he is now assigned. —] a | in a tke a; 2 
D. IMMEDIATE RECOMMENDATIONS FOR CAREER DEVELOPMENT. Be specific. 
RATER'S RECOMMENDATION FOR ASSIGNMENT (MOS CODE WNDORSER'S RECOMMENDATION FOR A T (MOS CODE 
RATER'S RECOMMENDATION FOR FURTHER TRAINING | INDORSER'S RECOMMENDATION FOR FURTHER TRAINING 

. INTIMATE DAILY FREQUENT OBSERVATION OF INFREQUENT OBSERVATION Cal ¢ ” 

F -— — ON®> CONTACT THE RESULTS OF HIS W ORK THE RESULTS OF HIS WORK 4 Rt RDS REPORTS 

WD “wa 67—1 PART 1 beaten 
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period deserved a rating that high or not. 
Che General Efficiency Rating became 
completely unreliable for comparative 
purposes. Officers for important assign- 
ments had to be picked by name. 

The report shown in Figure 3 is not 
particularly remarkable among many 
others as absurd. Only paragraph G had 
weight in the computation of the Gen 
eral Efficiency Rating. This oficer was 
probably a congenial drunk of some abil 
ity and indifferent performance. The 
only reliable parts of such reports were 
the paragraphs in which the reporting 
officer described the officer in words. 

There are thousands of such obviously 
worthless reports in the Army Depart 
ment files. I have seen a stack of recent 
reports from an overseas theater. At least 
a dozen gave a perfect rating of 7.0 with 
no item unrated. 


For the officers integrated into the 





Army since the war,' the wartime Form 
66-1 contributed much exaggeration. A 
high degree of indirect coercion and 
human frailty is evident from a cursory 
study of such records. The rating officer 
had the pattern of all former ratings in 
front of him and apparently it took a 
strong man to make drastic changes. 
Generous instincts usually prevailed. 
Further, the officer rated carried his 
Form 66-1 with him as he went to a new 
assignment, and therefore knew his rat- 
ings; hence, congenial partings were 
more often than not accompanied by an 
exaggerated rating. Figure 4 is a typical 
example, which probably has thousands 
of duplicates. If we had accepted his 
GER as an index, his name would be 
at top of every list for key assignments. 


‘Ratings on Form 66-1 were accepted for 
field officers to compute GERs when Efficiency 
Reports were not available to cover any period. 
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Rating Officer will complete Sections il, IV, V, VI, Vil, Vill, and IX 
V/D AGO form 67.1 Part 2 See AR 600-185 for details Indorsing Officer will complete Sections il, V, Vil, and IX 





=a EFFICIENCY REPORT Unit Adjutant or Personnel Officer will complete Sections | and Ili 


























































































































Section Ill. OFFICER REPORTED UPON en 
Enter same mlormation as for Section | R = 
- ” 
LAST NAME ia samt INITIAL | RIAL NUMBER GRADE ARM OR SERVICE | COMPONENT PERIOD OF REPORT 
| | T™ 
| FROM To cslhawen 
| SPACE 
| | 
A r TAL r APELAT A TATION | PRIMARY MOS TY ASSIGNMENT DAYS OF ap 
_ mos Cams DUTY | a OTHER NON DUTY 
¥ RtPORT . a REPOR er ® BECAUSE OF PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION, SUPPLY ADORESS OF UNIT AND INSTALLATION ec 
Ww rte fe Wilh REPORT 
r OA 
| 
| READ INSTRUCTION SHEET CAREFULLY 
: Section IV. JOB PROFICIENCY 
LL __ BEFORE MARKING THIS SECTION 
| ‘ fogmat< abow A Albwoys ones A false to work for the A. Fails to support t 
| e n best interest of all on fellow officers ~ 
| - = 
4 & shpshod * e t orders by wm] 8 Has « hugh degree 1 6 Oversteps his authority ” 
| ‘ a to duty pe 5 the buck ° of imuiative = * 
| 1 « 4 « l « 1 < 
° Knows b b and ° C Never makes excuses ° C Gives clear and concise ° 
} ~ et = ~ for hes mmestahes = dwections 5 = 
' 
Well grounded 1 ail “1D Plays no favorite ~*] ©. Slow im accomplishing “| D. Very exacting in alll details q 
aves of Army ite bes work 
m& Follows closely directions A snthy ot gf ew A. Critemes policies of A Blames others for Hy 
4 begher echs 2 browledge and deas = superiors = hes mustahes o 
- - - 
| 4 ‘ ‘ e elke 18 Others can't work 18 Always demands strict iw 
} “ withs fier “ dicighne. ” 
2 « 5 « § «< ll « 
200 Laneconanty ° Apparently not ° C Whe « wrong, will ° C Excellent at constructive O% ff 
s = phrywceally ta % = ade = -— crecesm = om 
f se good “10D The men tnow they can rely “10. Hesitant about rendering 3 ae 
on his pudgment deciwons 
A A ~ A Doesn't try to “pull rank” A. Can take over in # 
= = an emergency nn 
cn Ld 
. jer all 8 Knows how and when t 18 Knows men, thew cap 16. Faw and just in § iw 
“ Selegate authority o adslihes & lmutations “ his dealings = 
3 « 7 a § « 2 < 
en ‘ DHlers suggesnon ° C Lew ethcrency ° C Lacks interest in his job = Os 
~ “ ~ # ~ 
= z = = 
“10. Too easily changes hus ideas ~1D Uses a steady monotone ~1 0. Questions orders from ~ 
m hes speech supenuns 
READ INSTRUCTION SHEET CAREFULLY 
: ; Section V. JOB PROFICIENCY 
BEFORE MARKING THIS EC TION 
, | aaenagement and ons 7 sters not included in 
1 Assisting comranders of battalons or larger units in devising methods 
. d strategy 
eS of meeting the requirements of military situations 
27 e a military unit 
. +> 9 mote lela in @ Ghnsereem Ghustion © @ tery 6 Dunes involving aeronautical shills performed by rated officers. 
3 
pone: 
P Saareiee of specichesd hnowledan, 0 g lengthy te togical 7 Treming at service schools, Aw University, Army industrial College, etc. 
anung 
FOR RATING OFFICER FOR INDORSING OFFICER 
aaaaaa&.&.QCt aa 
PRIMARY 2s 4 6 7 & @ 10 | PRIMARY a. 2 oe ee 7 8 © 
i if fd aid i 
“SECONDARY . - 2. So 6 7 & & 10 | SECONDARY -rrts = ¢7 8 2 © 
i i § f i f i 
; ‘ PY . ? * , 10 " "u [Fy “4 "s " 
00 NOT 
Vat TF rT) rT) 7 rr) rr) rr) rT) cry 7” fr) cry 3 " fry 
THiS SPACE 
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Chis officer received several of his rat- cratic institutions, and the value of 
ings from one general. Apparently none human life itself all demand it. 
of the other rating ofhcers saw any rea It was especially in the picking of ofh- 
son to take issue with the general's esti cers for key assignments and for posi- 
mate of his former aide’s ability. No one tions of prestige and responsibility, and 
paused to consider the purpose of the in eliminating unfit officers from the 
numerical ratings. None stopped to service where a far better index of 
evaluate the position and responsibility ability was utterly necessary. Consider, 
of the officer in comparison w ith that of for example, the problem of selection for 
others of his rank. The front-line officer, command of troops, and for the National 
however, usually got an excellent or a War College, the Industrial College of 
low superior for his efforts. the Armed Forces, the Armed Forces 


Staff College, the Command and Gen- 


Why Try To Index Ability? eral Staff College and assignment to the 


No one would pretend that it is possi- General Staff, U.S. Army. Such assign- 
ble to measure or total up human ability ments are so frequent that it would be 
so as to list each officer with his fellows impossible to evaluate all records of all 
exactly according to merit. But the mis officers in the right age groups every 
sion of our Army demands that we con time a new list is to be prepared or a new 
tinuously work toward that ideal. Ap- —_ assignment made. We must know which 
preciation of the rights of individuals, officers have outstanding ability—those 
the importance of maintaining ourdemo- — which the Army should, in good con- 
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science, educate for positi 3 
responsibility. We must lik: vise 4) 
those men whose perform am 


show ed 
they will never qualify fo h pa ; 
tions. Every officer must reali, thas +, — 
efficiency ratings now on fik naan eer" 
ed only as indicators. When th. mos, 2 eained 
portant positions are filled, th rsonne suge 
sections always evaluate offi record Herrot 
as well as their actual ratings \ ith care louRN 


In July of 1945, the Secretary of Wy, hased 
directed The Adjutant General to i. est offi 
vestigate officer efficiency reporting pro The p 
cedures thoroughly. The AG was , 


acl . 
study the relative effectiveness of sever) top and 
current and proposed methods of repor. to the d 
ing; study the efficacy of higher echelop f tells 
indorsements; and investigate the value his wor: 
of rater training. This work as carried FR-2 
out involved thorough and exhaustive lhe 
field trials, both in the United States and vious tk 
in the European Theater of Operations be obta 
Five techniques were tested, including [MM to thos 
the old type efficiency report form. Rat. for the 
ings accomplished on different forms of ratin 
were compared with independent cri of the o 
teria of competence or efficiency. Before a form 
the final decision was reached as to the or dest 
type of forms to be used, the opinions of scale, 2 
over 25,000 officers were obtained. the offi 

The method of testing the different ciency 
devices was to assemble all the officers of were 
all ranks in a battalion or similar group phrase 
After explanation each was asked or pod 
evaluate anonymously his fellow officers writer 
by identifying the “most competent, of the 
“next competent,” “next least compe groups 
tent,” and the “least competent.” He was scale v 
also asked to identify the middle (or Afte 
average) third of the officers in his their t 
group. These opinions were tallied, and questi 
those officers on whom there was pract recom 
cally unanimous agreement were selected form. 
for “high,” “middle,” and “low” criterion who » 
groups. Membership in a group was ciency 
then compared with the ratings received quest) 
on each of the experimental reporting 1) | 
forms. r 

In the U.S., technicians visited 3] in ' 


stallations and collected data on 5,78” t 
officers. The installations included eight 
Army Air Force units, fifteen Arm 
t 
t 


rm 


Ground Force units, and eight Army 
Service Force installations. The officers 
involved represented nearly all the dit 
ferent arms and services. In the Euro | 
pean theater, technicians visited units o! : 
the Third and Seventh Armies, the U.S 
Forces in Austria, and the Army Air 
Forces in Europe. Only units which had 
been in combat and which were stil! 
relatively intact at the time of the study 
were considered suitable for the purpose 
Complete data on 4,889 officers was 
collected and analyzed. r 
A total of 10,677 were rated on the eren, 
old type efficiency report form, and man 
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rd of that number were also 
rimental forms. These rat 
en compared with the off 
» on each of the four inde- 
asures of competence ob- 

test form embodied the 
of Major General C. D. 
lors outlined in the INFANTRY 
Leman \pril, 1944, a new departure 
lentification of best and poor- 
In General Herron’s words 


Phe | sed procedure was to allot to 
ich commander a fixed proportion of 
ee and bottom ratings and compel him 
‘the disagreeable and long-evaded duty 
f telline who are his best and who are 
his worst.” This form was known as the 
FR-2 


The results of the tests made it ob- 
vious that an acceptable form could only 
be obtained by objective ratings similar 

) those developed for selecting officers 

r the postwar army. Tests were made 
of rating techniques containing features 
of the original Officer Evaluation Report, 
a form which used rating characteristics 
or descriptive phrases on a five-point 
scale, according to their applicability to 
the oficer. T hese objective type test Efh- 
ciency Report forms (the FCL Series) 
were developed by taking words or 
phrases commonly used to describe good 
or poor officers from 975 short essays 
written by brother officers. Some 300 
of these phrases were presented to 
groups of officers in order to derive the 
scale value of each phrase. 

\fter preparing efficiency reports on 
their fellow officers, each officer filled out 
questionnaires to give his reactions and 
recommendations as to the best type of 

This evidence was to guide those 
who would decide what type of efh- 
ciency report would be adopted. Typical 


questions were as follows: 

|) How well can the traits being re- 
ported upon in each form, be ac- 
tually observed in an officer's activi- 
ties? 


2) If a reporting officer happened to 
be prejudiced (either for or against 
the officer being reported upon), 
to what extent do you think each of 
these forms would help him to elim- 

te his prejudices and make an 
impartial report, free from bias? 

3) To what extent is the information 
being asked for useful in evaluating 

er eficiency? 

4) ] 


enough information called for to 
vide for effective evaluation of 
er efficiency? 


This research showed a definite pref- 
erence for the FCL form. There were 


many recommendations that this form 
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Section VI. PERSONAL QUALIFICATIONS 


























» Ps elon h , 
Use ELECTROGRAPHIC PENCIL, following same directions as | Make ONE mark in EACH eo lor e et of tems 
A People work for & with hun A. Lacks ability to inspwe con la Ob erpect R abecsence 
because of his personality fidence of men & officers se oa & nea nent 
i - 
- - - 
8B. Never rank-conscrous 18 Easygoing ait od 
ae ne ) 
| 
= <)} a <) ° 
C. Thinks only of hunself ° C. Type of man everyone c | ” c ‘ md 
‘as - bhes for a trend » je < 
~1D Has a quiet, dignified ~| Ie =i ) Lacking m good conduct 
D. Wornes a great deal . 
" bearing - e & moral hat 
A. Active m athletics A Hot tempered A Coo.neaded 
oe "ld - 
6. Fiem but not overbearing wi. Fails to demonstrate $ ni 8 8 Commands respect by 
“ originality 5 ‘ Q s achdms 
ie P <| a ° 
C. Egotisncal ° C Reserved o }C Ane C. Overbeanng 
D. Rubs people the “1D impresses people tavorably Re by all D. indifferent 
wrong way te e 
A. Compliments a man on A Boastlul A A quiet, unassuming officer A. temature, 
hs good work eo o - 
e . - 
B. Loses bis head, gets excited | 8 inspwes pride in the n| ler a wl 6 Modest bul not retiring . 
= organization = | 4 
3 < 6 < ° < ° 
C. Has admwration of officers 2 C Lacks tact ° Has on attitude of C. Nervous 
~ - super ” 
& men alike < < s 
- 
D. Poor m dress & “1D. Thoughtlul of others Tactlul DO Thoroughly cooperative 
appearance m bis work 











Section Vil. PERSONAL QUALIFICATIONS 
Use ELECTROGRAPHIC PENCIL, following same directions as for Section V. MARK ALL SIX QUALIFICATIONS 


























FOR RATING OFFICER FOR INDORSING OFFICER 
The degree to which he is able to meet situations without ' 2 f 4 > 10 ' ‘ ‘ , 8 
bias ard withoul emotional upset 
The degree to which he is able and willing to work with ' 2 , 4 ¢ “ 10 1 4 ry 
other officers and enlisted men 
? 
The degree to which he is able to act on his own ' 2 ee. é : @ " 2 4 6 ” 
responsibsity in absence of orders 
“ 
The degree to which he is able to discrimnate & evaluate ' 2 , 4 7 8 4 ‘ ? 
facts to arrive et logical conclusions 
? a 
The degree to which his appearance and behavior cause ' 2 yee a 4 « 
people to react favorably 
6 7 8 
The degree to which he is able to carry out orders with ' 2 , 4 5 6 a > 1 1 a 
consistency & firmness to achieve objectives 











Section Vill. OVER-ALL RELATIVE RANK 
FOR RATER ONLY 





The number of officers in the 
grade rated by me at thu time «. 





of the total group rated 





Wf these officers were arranged in order, cons.dering over-all future useful 
ness to the Army, from highest (No 1) to poorest, this 


officer would be No 





Section IX. AUTHENTICATION 


Use typewriter or ink, except for ssqnatures 


I certify that | have read the current AR 600-185 and that all ratings are made in accordance with instructions contained therein, and that 
to the best of my knowledge and belief all entries contained hereon are true and impartial 





SIGNATURE OF RATING OFFICER 


SIGMATURE OF INDORSING OFFICER 





NAME, GRADE, AND ORGANIZATION OR UNIT 


NAME, GRADE, AND ORGANIZATION OR UNIT 





OFFICIAL STATUS OF RATED OFFICER WITH RESPECT TO RATING OFFICER 





OFFICIAL STATUS OF RATED OFFICER WITH RESPECT TO INDORSING OFFICER 
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be used officially for at least one report- 
ing period before final adoption, because 
ratings made experimentally might differ 
from those made for official purposes. 
Most ofhcers felt that the simultaneous 
use of the old and new forms would 
show their comparative value. 

Acting upon these recommendations, 
the Director of Personnel and Admin 
istration directed a joint test of the forms 
at the June 30, 1946, reporting period, 
with attention to the comments and criti- 
cisms made by the commanding generals 
of the Army Air, Ground, and Service 
Forces. Additional experimental and 
field trials were authorized if recom- 
mendations called for them. For the trial 
the FCL forms were revised and called 
Form 67-1 

In order to compare the effectiveness 
of the two forms, it was again necessary 
to obtain some independent evaluation 
of the competence of the rated officers as 





a criterion. Representatives were sent for 
this purpose to fifty-four installations in 
the U.S. and to two selected overseas 
divisions. At each installation, officers 
were again assembled by unit or some 
similar grouping, and each officer evalu- 
ated every other officer in his group. In 
all, some 15,000 
helped in this phase. 
The Director of Personnel and Ad 
ministration also sent a letter to all off- 
cers in the grades of captain and above 
asking for comments on form 67-1. Of 
the replies received, 33 per cent ex 
pressed approval and 9 per cent disap 
proval. Captains, majors and lieutenant 
colonels were more inclined to approve 
the new form than generals and colonels. 
The sections of the form consisting 
of forced-choice items were commented 
upon extensively, in general, favorably. 
Lower ranking officers particularly wel- 
comed this technique as going far to 
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additional officers 











minimize personal prejudice. Some ofh 
cers strongly objected to the forced- 
choice items because they did not permit 
the rater to know whether he was giving 
a high or a low rating; that is, it did not 
permit him to “control” the outcome. 

\ section in the test form requiring 
the naming of the most and least effec 
tive ofhcers of the rater’s acquaintance 
was almost universally objected to, usu 
ally on the grounds that it was unfair to 
“rate” other officers than the one in 
question. A section in the form requir 
ing the rater to rank all officers of the 
same grade rated by him during the same 
period was severely criticized on the 
same grounds. 

\ thorough analysis of the informa 
tion thus obtained indicated that the new 
report form was definitely superior to the 
old. ‘The scores on both forms are biased 
by the grade of the officer reported upon, 
but this grade bias was less marked on 
the new form. Distribution of scores on 
the new form closely approached the 
desired distribution. 

Because of this better distribution of 
scores, the new form was much better 
than the old for discriminating among 
otheers rated at the two extremes of the 
scale, particularly so of those rated low. 

When ratings on the two forms were 
compared with the independent criterion 
ratings, the new form was more accurate 
for 77.2 per cent and less accurate for 


5.6 per cent. The graphs in Figure 5 
showing the better rating distribution 
of 1,171 majors wit! * new form is 
typical of the imp...cment for all grades. 

On the basis of these findings, it was 
recommended to the Chief of Staff that 
an adjusted Form 67-1 be approved. The 
bars were now down to attack upon the 
project and officers who searched for 
weak spots in the proposed form brought 
about still further improvements. Final- 
ly, in the spring of 1947, the Chief of 
Staff decided to adopt Form 67-1 as im- 
proved. Instructions were issued for its 
use, and with the new report went a 
letter which said, “It is not claimed that 
the new Officer Efficiency Report repre- 
sents the very best that can be achieved. 
Work is already going forward on many 
special problems in this connection, and 
further improvements may be expected 
as experience with the new form ac- 
cumulates. In order that this experience 
may be of maximum value, reporting 
and indorsing officers are urged to exer- 
cise extreme care in formulating and 
recording the various entries on the 
form.” Indeed, the success of the report 
will depend to a large extent on the co- 
operation received from the officer corps 
of the Army. 

The new form has two parts. Part | 
goes to the career sections of the arms 
and services for reference in making 
assignments. It has more space for de- 


Psychology of Command 





scription of the job perform: 


Wt 
cer than the old report, and <)),c¢ ‘a \ 
tailed comments by the rating and ;, 
dorsing officers including their estima. 
of the officer's desirability differen: 
assignments. 

The numerical weights from Pay, l 
are totalled to give the ratine that y 
indicate the rated officer's capacity , 
“described” under the many heading 


The actual weights given for “Job p, 
ficiency” and “Personal Qi 
were arrived at from resear 


hcatior 


to brin 
cated officers into relative order of mer: 
Natural curiosity will make each of 
cer want to know what these weigh 


are, but to make this known would & 
stroy the objectivity of the r port. Pos 
tive weights are given to positive 
marks, negative weights to negative , 
marks and neutral weights to neut 
remarks. 

Some will undoubtedly try to outgue: 
the form by marking only the phrases 
most complimentary or most damning 
instead of the most descriptive phras 
When this is done it tends to lower th, 
rating of a good officer and raise the ma 
ing of a poor one. 

The Army Department is continuing 
research to ascertain any further des 
able changes, but the form as now 
use insures considerably fairer and more 
accurate information on officers than we 
have had in the past. 


A good commander is a man of high character (this is 
the most important attribute), with power of decision 
next most important attribute. He must have moral back- 
bone, and this stems from high character; and he must be 
physically courageous, or successfully conceal the fact that 
he is not. He must know the tools of his trade, tactics and 
logistics. He must be impartial. He must be calm under 
stress. He must reward promptly and punish justly. He 
must be accessible, human, humble, patient, forbearing. 
He should listen to advice, make his own decision, and 
carry it out with energy. 

Linless a commander is human, he cannot understand 
the reactions of his men. If he is human, the pressure on 
him intensifies tremendously. The callous man has no 
mental struggle over jeopardizing the lives of 10,000 men; 
the human commander cannot avoid this struggle. It is 
constant and wearing, and yet necessary, for the men can 
sense the commander's difhiculty. There are many ways in 
which he can show his interest in them and they respond, 
once they believe it is real. Then you get mutual con- 
fidence, the basis of real discipline. 

Generals get sharply criticized. They are the birds who 


shelter themselves in dugouts and send their soldiers out 
to get killed. They cover themselves with medals, won at 
the expense of the lives. of other men, who are thrown in 
regardless, to compensate for faulty or poorly thought-out 
plans. 

There are really not many generals like that. The aver 
age general envies the buck privates when things go 
wrong, the private can blame the general, but the general 
can blame only himself. The private carries the woes of 
one man; the general carries the woes of all. He is con- 
scious always of the responsibilities on his shoulders, of 
the relatives of the men entrusted to him, and of their 
feelings. He must act so that he can face those fathers and 
mothers without shame or remorse. How can he do this? 
By constant care, by meticulous thought and preparation, 
by worry, by insistence on high standards in everything, 
by reward and punishment, by impartiality, by an example 
of calm and confidence. It all adds up to character. 

Q: If a man has enough character to be a good com 
mander, does he ever doubt himself? He should not. In 
my case, ! doubt myself. Therefore, I am in all probability 
not a good commander. 


From The Stilwell Papers. Edited and arranged by Theodore H. White. By special permission of Mrs. Winifred A. Stilwell and William Sloane 
Associates, Inc. Copyright, 1948, by Winifred A. Stilwell. The Stilwell Papers, a 353-page book, may be purchased from the Infantry Journal 


Book Service. $4.00. 
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~ fe What Is Morale? 
Tey P e * 
rt |] ° epge 
’ By General Sir William Slim . 
ry x + 
Ings 
Pr * [his British commander, who through action and speech has revealed himself as * 
bring * one of the world’s foremost leaders of combat soldiers, believes that the foundations ° 
- Me of morale are first spiritual, then mental, and lastly material , 
St | : fl sth 
19 - 
j 
p a a a a a a a a a a a a a a a a a 2 a a Se Se Se Se Sa Se a 
. 
= \uen in 1945 THe [BritisH| 14TH ARMY WAS MAKING bush hat to that tired housewife and to thousands like her 
ts dash for Rangoon, we hadn't enough transport aircraft to and said, “I give it to you, Ma, you're a better and tougher 
- keep the troops ‘supplied with full rations, and at the same soldier than | am.” 
ieee time give them all the ammunition they needed. So the Morale isn't only a matter of the fighting services. ‘True, | 
7" rations went short. Then, just when we were strung out in an army without morale is nothing but a collection of un | 
ions the advance, a Japanese division appeared on the rear flank happy fighting men, but a nation without morale is just a 
the f one of our columns and put in a counterattack. For a bit collection of quarreling, discontented sects and parties w ith 
; the situation was tricky. At the time I was visiting a battery, no unity and with no real aim. Morale is the most impor 
the guns were firing all out. I stood watching one gunner tant thing in any organization. 
™ stripped to the waist, his lean bronzed back glistening with When | first got command of the 14th Army, | sat down 
Wa sweat as he slammed shells into the breech of a 25-pounder. quietly by my self to think out this business of morale, and 
- [here was a momentary pause in the firing, and | said to my thoughts ran something like this. Morale is the intangi 
mor him—“I’m sorry you've got to do all this on half rations.” ble spirit of any body of men or women. Like courage, it's 
we He looked at me with a grin under his battered bush hat a state of mind, a mixture of emotion and reason. High 
ind answered, “Never you mind about that, sir; put us morale means that every individual in a group will work 
mn quarter rations, but give us the ammunition and we'll or fight, and if needed, will give his last half-ounce of effort 
get you into Rangoon.” in its service. Now for a man—especially an intelligent 
[hat gunner knew that getting the army into Rangoon man—or woman for that matter—to feel and act like that, his 
wasn t going to make things any easier for him. He knew, morale must have certain foundations, certain things on 
s well as I did, that Rangoon would be only a stage on the which it is solidly and firmly based. These foundations are, 
way to Singapore, and the whole grim business over again. I think, first spiritual, then mental, and lastly material. | 
He wouldn't get any less hardship and danger, yet he was put them in that order because that, I believe, is the order 
willing, indeed eager, to go on. That was morale. of their importance. Spiritual first because no other founda 
[se other day I was walking past a row of dismal little tion of conduct will stand firm under real strain. I use the 
houses, tight jammed in a back street of one of our indus- word spirituc il, not necessarily in the meaning of religious 
rial cities. The sort of houses which if it hadn’t been for belief, though religion is, and alw: iys has been, one of the 
the war and its aftermath would have been condemned and greatest foundations of morale, but in the sense of faith in a 
pulled down years ago. I was invited into one of them. It cause. A man must believe that what his organization is 
seemed to me to have everything wrong with it that a house working for is worthy of all the labor and sacrifice that he 
could have. It was ill-lighted, lacked the most elementary may be onled upon to give, that it has a great and vit: lly 
amenities, was in the most depressing surroundings, yet necessary object—a noble object, if you like. Next he must 
inside it was clean and tidy and somehow cheerful. The feel intensely that he is part, even if only a small part, of 
mother of the family lived there, an elderly woman, clean that organization, and that what he is and what he does 
and tidy in herself but obviously tired, smiled as I looked really count in it. 
around and said, “No, it isn’t much of a house, but until we So much for the broad spiritual foundations of morale. 
can get a better we'll do the best we can with what we've What are the mental ones? First I think, the intelligent 
got.” And she had—she’d made a real home out of what man must be convinced that the object of the organization 
might have been a hovel. That was morale, too. And I is really obtainable. Difficult perhaps, but not impossible. 
think my gunner in the jungle would have touched his old Second, he must feel that he belongs to an efficient show, 
one in which his efforts and perhaps his life are not likely 
to be wasted. As the third mental foundation he should, 
GENERAL SIR WILLIAM SLIM, one of Britain’s great soldiers whenever possible, know why he’s asked to do certain 
' World War II, wrote this article for a British radio things. 
adcast. Sir William’s simple, clear exposition of a That brings me to the material foundations. I put these 
st difficult subject will merit the gratitude of troop last because you can have good morale, in fact the highest 
lers of all ranks. type of morale, amidst the worst material conditions. But 
RNAL JULY, 1948 
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any leader would be very unwise to expect it, and he cer- 
tainly wouldn't get it unless his men knew he was doing 
everything he possibly could to improve those conditions. 
l’hat, in fact, is the material foundation of morale. Not that 
conditions are pertect, or even good, but that the need for 
improvements 1s recognized and they are being made at the 
best rate they can be. 

It is deliberately on these foundations, spiritual, mental 
and material, that we began to build up morale. I think 
they were sound and that we succeeded. Anyway, the 
Japs thought so. Now I know very well that lots of things 
can be done in the Army that can’t be done in civil life. 
But after all, my gunner in his green battle dress is now in 
dungarees in ‘some factory, field, mine, shop or office some- 
where in Britain. He's still the same chap, and he'll still 
respond to the same appeals if they can be shown to apply 
equally to the job he is doing now. . . . 

But it’s not enough to have a worthy object. We've got 
to convince everyone in the party that it is a worthy object. 
For what might seem obvious to me, sitting in Army head- 
quarters surrounded by maps, reports, returns, might not be 
so self-evident to the orderly at my door, who hadn’t seen 
his wife for four years, or to a wet hungry soldier up there 





in the jungle who was being shot at. It may not be 


to a lot of people now. We found that the best wa . - 
vince men that what they were doing was worth y Was 
to tell them. The spoken word, delivered in perso: 5 the 
greatest instrument. An occasional talk by the n who 
holds the responsibility for the show counts a lot. | esn't 
need an orator; any man who holds control ov: thers 
should be able to do it. He needs only two qualific ::ions 
First he must be clear in his mind about what he w nts to 
put over, and second, he must believe it himself. 

Such talks shouldn't be just high expositions of lofty aims 
you've got to come down out of the clouds and talk abou 
the things that occupy men’s minds—pay, housing, v rking 


conditions, prospects—but, at the end, whatever the aud). 
ence, give a final word on a higher plane, on the s; ritual 
foundations. People will always respond, sometimes a shade 
disconcertingly. Once when I'd talked to a battalion about 
a coming offensive, a little Cockney sergeant jumped up 
and said, “When the day comes, sir, we'll all be behind 
you. 

I felt compelled in honesty to reply, “Don’t you believe 
it, sergeant, when the day comes you'll be quite a long way 
in front of me.” 





TO STEER BY THE STARS 


(Continued from page 3) 


Ti 11S lad we buried today is partly the victim of your folly. He is the victim of your folly and 
the folly of all the peace-loving peoples who turned their backs on the ills of the world. For at the 
very time those aggressors at whose hands he met his death conspired against the peace of the 
world, we blinded ourselves to their threats and by our shameful inaction countenanced their 
starting attack. 


Secure in distant and peaceful towns like these, clinging to comforts, refusing risks, seeking 
safety in refuge and refuge in words, we recanted power and conscience to side with those who 
sought peace at any price. Too late we discovered the price was too high; and to keep our freedom 
we paid in the bodies of our young sons. 


L; the United States ever again stoops to expedients to avoid the difficult decisions that come with 
leadership, the heavy burdens that come with defense, we shall once more run the dangers of all 
halfway measures and waste our strength and conscience as a weathervane rather than a force. 


If we cringe from the necessity of meeting issues boldly with principle, resolution and strength, 
then we shall simply hurdle along from crisis to crisis, improvising with expedients, seeking in- 
offensive solutions, drugging the nation with an illusion of security which under those conditions 
cannot exist. If we are to scamper from crisis to crisis, fixing principles and policies to the change 
of each day, we shall place ourselves supinely and helplessly at the mercy of any aggressor who 
might play on our public opinion and decimate our forces at will. 


To live bravely by convictions from which the free peoples of this world can take heart, the 
American people must put their faith in stable long-range policies—political, economic, and mili- 
tary—programs that will not be heated and cooled with the brightening and waning of tension. 


The United States has matured to world leadership; it is time we steered by the stars, not by 
the lights of each passing ship. 


On this Memorial Day, as we take leave of this brave soldier—Corporal Edward Wilkin, Army 
of the United States, Medal of Honor—we pay homage as he would have us do, to all his fallen 
comrades—to the strong, the weak; the leaders, the led; the brave, the fearful; to all who perished 
where only God could witness their charity to their fellow men. 


Proudly—but reverently, sadly—we honor them. We pray they will ever rest in peace. 
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Tus IS THE STORY OF EGGCUP—THE EGGCUP KNOWN TO 
he fighter-bomber pilots of the XIX Tactical Air Command 
' i the Ninth Air Force in Europe. Eggcup was the call sign 
f the 4th Armored Division. Sometimes it was employed 
by “CAA,” sometimes by “CCB,” and sometimes by 
CCR,” but to the fighter pilot Eggcup meant just the 4th 
\rmored Division. 

[he story starts one day in May of 1944. General Wey- 
land, the commanding general of the XIX Tactical Air 
Command, and I, as the A-3, went to the Salisbury Plain 
to watch the exercise of the 4th Armored Division. They 
were demonstrating marching fire and its employment in 

- Infantry-Armored team. As I remembered it, the 
Doughs were walking along firing at a simulated enemy in 
| patch of woods w hile the tanks followed them firing at 
the same woods over the heads of the infantry. It was a most 
mpressive show. 

During the course of the demonstration I was presented 

the division commander, Major General John S. Wood, 
a we immediately got on the subject of Air-Ground co 
eration and how it was going to work. General Wood let 
ly a barrage at me that sounded something like this. 

“Son, | want you to give me one of your fighter groups 
ad with my Armored Division I'll blast my way through 
those Kr juts.” 

| must confess that the evasive action I took from that 
ype of flak was nene too fast. While trying to explain that 
| was only the operations officer and could not deal out the 

ighter groups my mind was shocked at the thought that 
there was still a general officer who advocated parcelling out 

groups to individual units. After recovering from about 





COLONEL ROGER J. BROWNE, Air Force, was Chief of Staff of the 
XIX Tactical Air Command in Europe in 1944-45. He is a 
graduate of the Military Academy, class of 1929, the usual 
flying schools, and is a Command Pilot. He is now a student 
at the National War College. He wrote “Eggcup” in 1947 
while serving as Director, Air Section, Command and Staff 
College, Fort Leavenworth. 
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2 \\ EGGCUP WAS THE CALL SIGN 


pictured by an Air Force operations officer 


By COLONEL ROGER J. BROWNE 





Air support for an armored division as 
































three turns of a spin, I countered with a suggestion that if 
he would give me a combat command, I thought that per 
haps I could fight the air-ground team better from the air 
than he could from the ground. 

That brought us around to the question that every ground 
soldier asks of every air man who has the job of supporting 
him. “What are you going to do for me? How are you 
going to help my unit? My division? My command?” 
Then were, and still are, normal, natural questions. Every 
commander wants to know how an adjacent, supporting, or 
parallel unit is going to help his individual command. 

I welcomed the chance to answer those questions. Part 
of my duty in those pre-invasion days was to explain Gen- 
eral W eyland’ S conception of the part we were to play in 
this new, unblooded air ground team. 

“General,” I replied, * ‘you are going to be able to run 
your armored division down the roads of France with the 
tanks head to tail. You will never have to fear the Luft- 
waffe. And we are not going to allow German ground 
forces to move during daylight hours, either. Anytime they 
are visible from the air we shall destroy them.” 

“You do that,” replied General Wood, “and the 4th Ar- 
mored will never ask anything more of you.’ 





That was the beginning of the relationship between 
Eggcup and the XIX Tactical Air Command. To the ever- 
lasting credit of the 4th Armored Division, except for the 
one time when they were out of fuel, ammunition and luck 
in a circumstance over which they had no control, they 
never asked for a thing more than was promised them on 
that bleak day on the Salisbury Plain. They received sup- 
port, yes, they received good support, both general and close. 
As will be pointed out later, they even received support the 
one time that they asked for it. But they never cried 

“Wolf,” nor did they ask the air to do a job that they could 
do better. All they wanted was for the Air Force to let them 
roll along unmolested from the Luftwaffe. 

When the XIX Tactical Air Command and the Third 
Army became operational on August 1, 1944 the 4th Ar- 
mored Division was one of the divisions assigned to the 
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| hird Army 
the pilots of XIX TAC and this is easy to explain. Eggcup 
moved, there was always progress in working with the 4th 
\rmored. Furthermore, Eggcup did not ask for help at 
every point and crossroad. Eggcup just rolled along doing 
its job. If there were column cover, if there were airplanes 
in the vicinity, I ggcup talked to them. The pilots would 
report opposition as they saw it. Maybe Eggcup would ask 
for help on a road block. If not, Eggcup just knocked out 
the road block and went on about its business. 

I here was a VHF radio set in the Joint Operations Center 
at TAC Headquarters; it was used to listen to the chitter 


lt immediately became one of the favorites of 


( hatter of the pilots as they stooged about the country. Al 
though I can't vouch for this story, it was reported that 
bright and early one morning on the original call up, Egg 
cup reported that he was eating breakfast and not ready for 
any air action. The pilot is reported to have replied, “Well, 
you'd better get off your tail as there are a few Tiger tanks 
ambling down the road.” 

At another time | gecup asked the flight leader to take out 
a road block. To this request the planes replied that the 
friendly tanks were too close to the target, would they please 
back up a few hundred yards. When the leading elements 
had retired the hunderbolt dropped a few bombs, hozed 
the countryside a bit, and the tanks continued on their way. 
hus, a spirit of mutual confidence was built up between 
L-gecup and the fighter pilots. 


Aid for Eggcup 


The one time that the 4th Armored Division asked for 
help was on September 24, 1944 in the Laneuveville-en- 
Saulnois area just east of Nancy. Early in the morning be- 
fore dawn, the Commanding General XIX TAC received 
a call from the Commanding General 4th Armored Divi- 
sion. The division had just received a strong armored 
counterattack and wanted to know if there was anything 
that could be done to help them. General Weyland replied 
that at the present time we could no nothing, we were not 
equipped for night flying even if the weather was good, 
ind the weather then was almost zero-zero. Later in the 
morning, after the Army briefing, General Patton talked 
over the situation with General Weyland. The XII Corps 
Commander had just called General Patton and reported 
that the situation was desperate. Shortly after this one 
of our bases at St. Dizier on the Marne River opened up 
to about a thousand-foot ceiling with two miles visibility. 
he area around Nancy was also reporting a thousand-foot 
ceiling with fair visibility, but the hills between St. Dizier 
and Nancy were socked in tight. General Weyland called 
the group commander at St. Dizier and briefed him on the 
situation. Old Eggcup was in difficulty and needed help. 
lhe mission looked like a suicide affair. It required tak 
ing off under adverse conditions with an overloaded fighter 
flying blind for thirty minutes and then letting down into a 
valley with the rather dubious aid of a newly sighted radar 
of the Tactical Air Control Center. Even if safely down 
in the valley, there was danger of the bomb blast of the 
pilots own bomb—2,500 feet is the minimum safe altitude to 
let go an instantaneous fuzed bomb and even with the eight- 
to eleven-second delayed fuze there is always danger from 
the plane preceding or following at such low altitude. 
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Two squadrons of the group, about all that 


| get in: 
the narrow confines of the Moselle Valley, voli» mor 
immediate take-off. The results were decisive. | |: talk F 
to the battalion commander who was in the middle of - 
fight. He said he could have jumped right out of his sak 
and kissed those fighters. They broke out of the overs 
right over the Kraut position, dropped their bombs, bro}, 
up the counterattack, and literally saved the Mose'le bridge. 
head. Such is the foundation for successfy! Soround 
operations. % 


From then on no enemy could stop them. But they were 
stopped by orders from higher headquarters that shifted the 
priority for supply to the Northern Group of Armies. Thj 
did not destroy the spirit of mutual respect that had beey 
built up between the fighter pilots and the 4th Armored p) 
vision. In fact, with the Third Army stalled on the Mosel}; 
River it gave the airmen and the soldiers the opportunity ; 
learn the problems of the other man. Pilots were sent Up to 
all divisions and units of the Third Army. Similarly, com 
pany, battalion and regimental commanders were sent back 
to the airdrome on an exchange basis. 

It was this team and this spirit that tackled the Battle of 
the Bulge. When the Advance Headquarters of the XIX 
TAC moved to Luxembourg, within four miles of Kray 
patrols, there was no fear or hysteria about a German break 
through there. Old Eggcup was rolling her tanks past Ad 
vance Headquarters on the night of the move and all was 
well. Sooner or later the skies would clear and the air 
ground team would take care of the situation. 

On the evening of December 22 the skies cleared and the 
next dawn fighter bombers of the XIX TAC took of 
for five days had unlimited shooting in the area of the 
breakthrough. It was on December 26 when old Eggcup 
made first contact with the beleaguered garrison at Bast ene 

All this background has been given to show the keen 
spirit, the fellowship, the mutual trust and confidence tha 
existed in this air-ground team of Eggcup and the pilots o! 
the XIX TAC. From here on I want to show how the thre: 
priorities of air operations were employed. 


Priority of Operations 


First, let us look at how we got and maintained air su 
periority. During October-December 1944, the Luftwaffe 
had retired well behind the Siegfried Line. There th 
German Luftwaffe attempted to recover from the crushing 
blows dealt by the Allied Air Forces during the invasion 
and subsequent operations. By retraining pilots, conserving 
fuel, and building up stocks of aircraft, it built up to « 
formidable force for the Ardennes counteroffensive. In th: 
five-day period of good weather (December 22-27), a total 
of 141 German aircraft was destroyed, probably destroye: 
or damaged by the XIX Tactical Air Command alone. | 
must be assumed that the shooting was as good on all the 
other air fronts of the Allies, too. Therefore it can be seen 
that the Luftwaffe was dealt a serious blow during the 
period of the Bulge. ! 

Now let us examine what happened to effect the isolation 
phase. During the ten-day period from December 22 unt! 
January 1, the XIX Tactical Air Command alone claimec 
2,885 motor transports destroyed. The other tactical ait 
commands enjoyed the same lucrative shooting. This los 
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e tactical vehicles was beginning to tell and im- 
s creeping upon Von Rundstedt’s forces. 


Thite 


yiity 

he d phase of operation during this period—the 

« support operations by the Tactical Air Command—is 

esting. Although flying units were ordered to close 
vpport operations, division commanders were content to 
Sai ircraft supporting them to transportation targets. 
ranks and armored vehicles were a most lucrative target but 

-ypes of hostile motor transport were attacked. The close 


t was consequently limited by direct request of 
vision commanders. It was limited for three very good 
sons: the aerial shooting was the first priority and was 
d: this isolation phase of the battle was paying big divi 
| he ground commanders realized; our aircraft were 
equipped and poorly designed to pick out the camou 
Ql, ved | nillboxes that existed in the snow in this area. 

Thus, the major portion of the air effort was devoted to 
the first two priorities: gaining and maintaining air superior 
: by destroying aircraft in flight and in isolating the bat 
eheld by denying the Germans the use of roads. In addi 

this the RAF Bomber Command used “block busters” 

such points as St. Vith, Houffalize, and Bitburg. The IX 
the medium bombers of the Ninth Air 
Force, destroyed all bridges across the Moselle River from 
“ier to Coblenz. This meant that one or more spans of 
he bridges were down in the water. Similarly, the Eighth 
\ir Force went after points along the Rhine in a deeper 
hase of isolation. The number of bridges across the Rhine 
River were such that it would be impossible to destroy all 

them with the aircraft available. The RAF and the 

cht h Air Force went after marshalling yards and other 
ri points too heavily defended by flak for the medium 
ind fighter bombers to engage. 


mb div ision, 


Luftwaffe Retaliates 


lhe Luftwaffe must have smarted under these blows be- 
ause on January | they conducted the first concerted coun- 
rair operations that we met on the continent of Europe 
ince the days in Normandy. This counter air operation 
ime in one gigantic effort from the Schelde Estuary to 
Switzerland. io the XIX Tactical Air Command area, the 
GAF slipped down the Moselle River, screened from radar 
by the surrounding hills, and sneaked into an airdrome at 
\ietz where two fighter groups were stationed. Twenty air 
craft parked around the field were completely destroyed. 
Nadia the antiaircraft artillery of the IX Air Defense 
Command, antiaircraft artillery that was dispersed around 
the airdrome, shot down seventeen confirmed victories. It is 
believed the eighteenth did not get away. 

On January 22 fighters of the XIX TAC established a 

ecord in the destruction of enemy transport. On the eve- 
ning of January 21, B-26s of the IX Bomb Division de- 
stroyed a bridge over the Our River at Dasburg. Early the 
next morning in the Joint Operations Center, three reports 
attived almost simultaneously reporting a massing of Ger- 
man transport trying to w ithdraw from the Bulge and block- 
ing the roads around Dasburg. These reports came from, 
hist, a tactical reconnaissance plane which called the report 
to the Tactical Air Control Center; second, an artillery cub 
plane illing back through artillery channels to the ‘Joint 


Operations Center and, third, the division in front of Das- 
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burg through the G-3, Air using the Air-Ground Operations 
System. Fighter bob ers were immediately vectored to this 
area and over !,700 German transports trying to withdraw 
from the Ardennes salient were destroyed. The Luftwaffe 
was conspicuous by its absence, there was no German aerial 
opposition and the destruction was terrific. 
intorcements went to other Tactical Air € 


Calls tor re 
‘ommands and for 
miles the road was littered with transports, bumper to 
bumper and all burning. General Arnold, in a special com 
mendation to the Ninth Air Force, stated that they had a 
“excellent solution to the German motor fuel samen 
dithculties.” 
Inching Along 

From January 22 on, the fighting looked much the same 

to Eggcup. The Third Army inched along, wiping out the 


Bulge and crossing one damn after 
was in and out of . 


siver another. 
\rmy Reserve, 
mand being employed here, sometimes there, but always 
advancing, waiting for the moment to dash forward into 
another ben ikthrough. Anyone who was in that team at the 
time will remember when the Third Army was placed on 
the * ‘aggressive defensive 


Eggcup 
sometimes a combat com 


” on February 7 

Ralph Ingersoll explained the over-all strategy in Top 
Secret by saying that the major push was to be m ade in the 
Northern Group of Armies. In the Central Group, the 
First Army was to close to the Rhine and cross below the 
Ruhr, the Third Army along with the Southern Group of 
Armies was to hold their positions, advancing only against 
weak opposition. But in these modern times, wars are not 
fought by moving army groups around, or even armies, 
corps or divisions. There is an air ground team and an air 
ground plan and one half of that team or one half of that 
plan does not operate without consultation and planning 
with the other half. So perhaps Colonel Ingersoll didn’t 
have all the information or forgot that wars are not won by 
armies alone, for here is how ‘the requirements of the air 
forces dictated the maneuvering of the ground forces. 

In a conference at Twelfth Army Group He adquarters, 
the Commanding General of the XIX Tactical Air Com 
mand, explained that he could not support the troops in the 
First Army with the airdromes now under his control and 
he requested the Army Group Commander to order the 
Chird Army to advance and seize the city of Trier. This 
would then give him an airdrome where he could station 
two fighter groups and more effectively support the First 
Army in the push toward the Rhine. The fighter groups 
of the XIX Tactical Air Command were then located at 
Metz, Conflans, Etain, Rosiers and St. Dizier. The distance 
from this clutch of airdromes to the projected First Army 
front was such that adequate support was impossible but by 
moving the rear groups up to the city of Trier with its good 
airdrome, much better air support could be given for the 
supposedly difficult crossing of the Rhine. After much dis 
cussion, the restraining order of the Third Army was lifted 
so that the city of Trier and such ground as was necessary 
to protect the airdrome could be taken. 

Thus, we see the needs of the Tactical Air Force dict: > 
the direction and. point of attack of the enemy. The Air 
Ground plan was a unity, it was not the needs of the 
ground but the needs of the force that got this action. 
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\t this time one of the greatest single concerted air opera- 
tions for the direct furtherance of the ground forces was 
Operation CLarion was conceived by SHAEF- 
Air and had received much intimate and detailed planning 
for many weeks prior to its execution. The basic strategy 
behind CrLarion called for one instantaneous, telling blow 
being delivered at German rail transportation targets. This 
called for individual small strikes at pinpoint targets such as 
switches, signal centers, control houses and the like. Natu- 
rally such targets did not require large formations of bomb- 
ers dropping tons of bombs on area targets but did require 
small formations dropping accurately aimed bombs at spe- 
cific targets. Such a concept was nothing new. If the Air 
Forces could have done it early in the war without paying 
too heavy a price it would have done so. However, it was 
not until an almost complete degree of aerial supremacy had 
been obtained that it was feasible to send out small forma- 
tions, such as three B-17s, on individual pinpoint targets. 

hus, with the gaining of the mastery of the air during 
the days after the Bulge, Operation CLarion was “laid on” 
for all air forces; the Eighth and Fifteenth U.S. Strategic Air 
Forces, the RAF Bomber Command, British 2d TAF with 
its two groups (Wings, in American terminology), the 
Ninth Air Force, with its three tactical air commands, the 
First Tactical Air Force (Provisional) with the XII TAC 
and the French Air Force, and the XXII Tactical Air Com- 
mand and Desert Air Force in Italy. All these air forces in 
one fell swoop went after rail transportation targets in 
Germany and Austria. 


ordered 


Less Apparent than Real 


It is hard to imagine the effect of nearly 9,000 aircraft 
attacking over 200 specific targets, not including rail cuts, 
and destroying in the process, 500 locomotives and 3,000 
railway cars. The losses from all causes were less than one 
per cent, which is remarkable when it is considered that 
lights of unescorted bombers were sent out in driblets of 
three. 

The results of the operation were, at first, not apparent. 
However, as we shall see, the resistance all along the front 
rapidly deteriorated and collapsed before the might of the 
Allies. 

After CLanion and the removal of the restraining order, 
it would have been perfectly simple for the Third Army to 
continue its move north of the Moselle River and envelop 
Trier. However, this would have left a small pocket of 
Germans between the Saar and Moselle Rivers. The 2d 
Cavalry Group and the 10th Armored Division were or- 
dered to clear out this triangle, the remainder of the XX 
Corps to demonstrate at Saarlautern. The air plan called 
for active fighter bomber operations behind the Saar River 
to indicate that the major thrust would again come in this 
area, a thrust that had been stopped with the Battle of the 
Bulge. This all added deception to the joint operation. 

On March 11, Trier was taken and then the Army really 
began to roll. The dividends were beginning to pay, the 
dividends of air superiority and isolation of the battlefield. 
Weather was becoming clear, there was more a ae for 
fighter-bomber operations, the ceilings were higher, the visi- 
bility was better, the morale of the air-ground team was 
much improved. 
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The dash of the Third Army to the Rhine a; 
ing of that,river beginning March 23 is well kn 
now, overshadowed only by the magnificent 
ment of the 9th Armored Division of the Fi 


Its CTOgs. 
n histor, 
mplis 


Army jp 

seizing the Remagen bridge two weeks earlic aie 
The success of Third Army’s operation speaks for itself 
However, in order to portray the destructive fire powe, v 
the fighter-bomber along with artillery the follow ing repon 
from Headquarters XX Corps is quoted. It will be remem 


tS Of ti 


bered that the XX Corps mopped up the remn th 
German Seventh Army south of the Moselle River. This 
report is dated March 22, 1945: ] 


The enemy artillery west of the Rhine is alles Kaput, On)y 
a few isolated guns are singing their swan song. |r jg \ 
lieved that very little, if any, of his artillery got away to “f i" 
another day.” The swift encircling movement; the destructiy. 
power of the artillery and air, combined to eliminate hy 
artillery from the picture. 

He had two choices: to sit and be overrun or to retreat an} 
be destroyed on the road. 

On the road between Frankenstein and Bad Durkheim 
two names faintly suggestive of the conditions on the road, 
one of the greatest scenes of destruction we have ever seen 
Here on the road, the trains and the artillery of what appears 
to be a division were caught in a defile and massacred by the 
Air Corps. Running down the curving roadway, the passer by 
first notices a few scattered vehicles and dead horses: then ; 
seems to grow in crescendo until finally he is in the midst of 
such a twisted mass of death and destruction that single item: 
can no longer stand out. It is so enormous that the mind 
cannot measure it! The only impression made is that this is 
the acme and ultimate of death, destruction and chaos. |r js 
the scene that should be photographed for the Master Race 
Let them see the “oad to Glory” by courtesy of the Air 
Corps. 


From Clarion to the Rhine 


It is worthwhile to review the operations from CLariox 
to the Rhine River. 


(1) The team that accomplished this job had the utmos 
confidence in its ability, individually, and as a team. Each 
arm knew what was expected of the other arm and the 
knew that as a team they could not be defeated. 

(2) The application of the principles of air operations 
had been strictly followed. Air superiority had been estab 
lished to tue highest degree during and after the Battle of 
the Bulge. The battlefield had been isolated by destroying 
road transport in tactical operations and wrecking rail trans 
port by Operation Crarton. With that degree of success 
obtained, the third priority, active participation in the battle 
area, was unnecessary. True, Eggcup was given “column 
cover” during the breakthrough when the division wa 
practically on its own. And general support was afforded 
by armed reconnaissance in the rear areas. But the clos 
support, the dive bombing of targets close to the tanks was 
unnecessary as there were few or no targets suitable for 
the aircraft. 

(3) The air-ground plan was an entity. The requir 
ments of one force were woven into the capabilities of the 
other. It is only by this close integration of the efforts 0 
both the Air Forces and the Ground Forces that ultimate 
victory can be achieved. 
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OF WORLD COMMUNISM 


Part Three of the statement on world communism, prepared by a sub-com- 


mittee of the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House of Representatives. 


The Approach To Counter-action 


FoR THE COMMUNISTS THE PRESENT 
vorid situation is the continuation of a 
ng succession of events. They have, they 
believe, predicted these events, and they 
have played, they think, a rational role 
yased on understanding and expectation. 

[heir movement has been based on the 
expectation of great wars and revolutions 
rowing out of the explosive forces gen- 
erated in modern society. Their movement 
has grown in a hundred years from a 
trickle to a food. Its growth has accelerated 
in the last thirty years, first through the 
capture of power in Russia, then through 
the building of the might of the Soviet 
system, then through the fruits of victory 
in war. And it has grown in relative power 
even faster than in absolute power, for 
the breaking of nations in two world wars 
has left the Soviet power as one of only 
two great centers of political power in the 
world. 

Today they see the whole process on the 
brink of its final culmination. Between 
them and the United States lie broad areas 
of cracked and repaired but shaky politica! 
structures, under severe economic and 
political strains. There is only one power 
with strength to spare to prop the weak, 
and that power, as they see it, is liable to 
have its own troubles with an economic 
crash, and soon. Short of running any de- 
cisive risk, they know and have announced 
their own solution to the problem of the 
present 

For us the situation is radically differ- 
ent. We cannot claim to have expected the 
present situation, for only two or three 
years ago we ignored it and denied it. 
How to face it is therefore a very different 


problem for us than it is for them. Where 
they have only to follow the book, we have 
to t ourselves. We have to learn to 
rec ve and identify the key elements 
in the problem, assess our own means, and 
devise methods by which to apply our avail- 
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able resources. We have to take account 
of stock in a situation we did not antici- 
pate. They have kept a running account in 
their own terms, and think they know ex 
actly where they stand. 

In taking account of stock we can be- 
gin by examining the immediate weak- 
nesses and disadvantages of our position. 
We can then examine our general position 
in our own terms, and in their terms, and 
measure our strength to meet the situation. 
On that basis we can perhaps set ourselves 
some practical rules on what is to be done. 

The first category of handicaps under 
which we find ourselves is the same as a 
list of their recent gains. We granted to 
them, in that remote but recent era of the 
alliance, the veto in the United Nations, 
the hold upon Germany under the Pots 
dam agreement, and the opportunity to 
introduce the “new democracy” in eastern 
Europe. We also induced them to inter 
vene in eastern Asia, with great benefit to 
their side of the balance and damage to 
our side. 

These things leave us unable to use in- 
struments that should have been available 
for the projects of reconstruction, and 
blocked from any action in areas upon 
which other areas are partially dependent. 
We lost these assets through agreements 
that were final as soon as they were made 
so far as concerned what we granted. They 
were subject to future delivery dependent 
on good will, for the return benefit to us. 
The results were summed up by Senator 
Vandenberg when he said: “Too many 
words, as at Yalta and Potsdam, and in 
Poland at this very hour, have been dis 
torted of all pretense of integrity.” 

The next category of our handicaps is 
the reverse side of their present oppor- 
tunities. Much of the world is in distress 
or disorder or both. Much of the world, 
while reluctant to accept communism, is at 
best dubious about the prospect of stability 





under non-Communist auspices. They saw 
the United States blunder into the world 
depression, and they know no proof as 
yet that we are not subject to a repetition. 
Anti-Communist morale is low. It may 
be high in certain places or circles, and it 
may be higher in many places than a year 
ago; but, by comparison with what it once 
vas, or what it would have to be for recon 
struction to be called a success, it is low. 
[here are unsolved economic and political 
problems of vast scope, and for some of 
them we have not yet pretended to offer 
solutions. Mr. Byrnes put it succinctly 
when he said: “If we regard Europe as the 
tinderbox of possible world conflagration, 
we must look upon Asia as a great smolder 
ing fire.” 

The fact that we are handicapped to 
day by reason of our own past mistakes 
points the finger to weaknesses in our 
way of conducting our own business at 
home. Our agencies of Government that 
make policy have been too obviously ham 
pered by conflicts of principle within 
their own ranks. Wrong policies are 
wrong either because they are made by 
officials whose ideas are wrong, or they 
are wrong because they reflect compromis¢ 
of the bad sort after internecine struggle 
Ours have been neither as right as they 
should be, nor clear. This lack of clarity 
has extended of course to relations between 
the branches of Government, and_ the 
Congress has exhibited at times the skep 
ticism that is inevitable when the case as 
presented is not clear and candid and con 
sistent. When inconsistency has been 
necessary, as it must be in a time of tran 
sition, explanations and the fullest possible 
presentation are called for and must be 
forthcoming. 

Insofar as communications between th 
Government and the Congress have left 
something to be desired, so have com- 
munications between the Government and 
the public. No democracy can act firmly, 


with the courage of its own convictions, 


unless the people know what it is about. 
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A government that tries to correct its past 
mistakes, without admitting that it ever 
made any, cannot quite succeed at the 
same time in reducing confusion. And 
public confusion is a real handicap in our 
kind of system. 


The Line of Least Resistance 


Our handicaps, our partial confusion, 
and the disillusionment of facing an un- 
pleasant situation on the heels of a roman- 
tic dream of peace, are enough to account 
for the desire of some to extend the dream. 
This is an easy thing to do. We could 
have some time yet of entirely sweet re 
lations with world communism, if we took 
no measures to block its aims. We could 
extend that time without limit by the sim 
ple device of turning Communist en masse. 
But even people in misery and danger do 
not do .hat 

Granting concessions to an antagonist is 
not always wrong. Disraeli granted con- 
cessions to Bismarck, and gained a peace. 
One can grant concessions even to an overt 
enemy, without betraying oneself, if one 
gets a fair bargain. And one can yield to 
an enemy what one cannot practically 
withhoid, and not regret it later. But the 
things we want from the Soviets today 
are major things, stabilization of the world 
and an acceptance of the possibility of 


peace. What have we to offer? We have al- 
ready given them what they thought was 
enough to assure their positions; we do not 
still have those things to give. The stakes 
now in play include all the areas that are 
not settled as areas for their system to 
control or ours. These areas would settle 
the issue of power once and for all. The 
only concessions we can make now that 
would buy immediate peace involve these 
areas. They are not fools. They think they 
will win their bets, and they will not sell 
for any discount. And the price is just too 
big to concede. 
* * * 

In the past we have granted to the 
Soviets concessions in terms of power and 
position that are of the highest degree of 
importance . . . we have reached the end 
of such a policy. There are no more com- 
parable concessions that could be made 
without fatally weakening our own po- 
sition. 

This does not mean that we must no 
longer bargain with them. We should bar- 
gain with them on practical terms of mu- 
tual advantage whenever occasion arises. 
But we cannot afford to regard them as 
distrustful children who need a demon- 
stration of our kindness in order to be re- 
assured. They are distrustful, but they are 
not children. 


Our Case In Their Language 


AN ASSESSMENT OF THE WORLD SITU- 
ation today has been laid out, as they see 
it, in some of the major statements of 
Communist authorities since the war. . . . 
[he situation as seen from our point of 
view has not lacked for eloquent statement 
in recent times also. But the differences 
between the two styles of thought and ex- 
pression leave it far from clear just what 
the differences are. An effort to state our 
case in their terms may clarify some of the 
Issues. 

lo begin with we can take the major 
Communist assertions about the condition 
ot the United States today, its place in 
history, the logic of its development and 
its coming fate, and see how they apply 
and to whom they apply most. 

(a) According to the Communists we 
are the prime embodiment of the capitalist 
system. What they mean . in particu- 
lar [is] the deprivation of the producing 
class of the fruits of production. If there 
is any country in the world of which this 
is more true than of any other today it is 
not, however, the United States but the 
Soviet Union. And at the same time there 
is no country in the world where labor 
gains the benefit of high production so 
much as in the United States. 

b) They charge us with being in the 
monopoly and imperialist phase of capital- 
ism. Yet they maintain a foreign trade 
monopoly and we do not. They have mo- 
nopolies in every major industry and we in 
none. 
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(ce) They claim that labor is exploited 
in our system. But it is they, not we, who 
use the slave labor of millions on political 
grounds, plus the slave labor of war pris- 
oners by the hundreds of thousands. 

(d) They claim that our trade unions 
are a false front, designed to betray the 
interests of labor, and covertly under 
capitalist control. But it is their unions 
that are iron-bound organs for state con- 
trol, with strikes prohibited, used only as 
instruments to prevent labor from seeking 
justice. 

(Ce) They hold that we have a vast 
spread between the rich and the poor. But 
their army has a wider-range of pay than 
ours, and the wage spread in the Soviet has 
increased while ours has decreased. 

Cf) They claim that our form of de- 
mocracy is a sham and theirs is the true 
one. But in ours the party in power can 
lose an election, voters can shift their al- 
legiance, new parties can be organized. 
What they call democracy involves a vote 
of more than 99 per cent for the party in 
power, with no criticism of policy... . 

(g) The Communists hold that our 
parties mislead and deceive the voters. No 
party in the United States has ever de- 
ceived all the voters if it deceived any of 
them. The single party in the Soviet en- 
joys unchallenged monopoly of the art of 
deception. 

(h) The Communists declare that the 
capitalist press is the corrupt instrument of 
capitalist controlled propaganda. There 






has been much discussion on :hig issu 
> Ue 
recent years. The Communic: 


view was stated by N. Baltisk, ip We 7 
the Working Class, in an art.-\e that ae 
reprinted in the Washington ) og, of ae 
uary 25, 1945. This article w.. an ite 
to the arguments put forward by M; Ken 
Cooper of the Associated Pr, The a 
of the Stalin-Stassen intervie: publishes 
in the New York Times | April eo 


1947, also had much to say on the subje. 
of press freedom. The simple fact tha: 4, 
Communist side of the case can be im 
ered by citations to the American pres 
should make further comment inNecessan 
But it may be added that their theory ; 
the party and of democratic centralization 
provides a role for agitation and prope 
ganda, “agitprop” in their vocabulary. bur 
no role for freedom of information. _ 

Gi) They hold that corruption is chy; 
acteristic of our system, and cite our p; 
lific scandals in evidence. But scandal 
such depends upon standards of public be 
havior, and scandal is rarest just wher 
corruption has become the rule instead of 
the exception. Corruption is, in the natuy 
of the case, an impossible subject on which 
to make accurate comparisons. The exis: 
ence of corruption in the Soviet is not yp 
heard-of however, and standards of public 
honesty in the United States have mad 
enormous progress. The evolution of thei 
tactics on the basis that “the end justifies 
the means,” is really a sort of systemat 
universal corruption, instituted and legit 
mized. 

(j) They call us reactionary. Yet we a 
the land of maximum progress toward fre: 
dom and welfare for all, and the Sovies 
the land of maximum reassertion of th 
ancient characteristics of tyranny. Their 
thinking rejects the possibility of peac 
while ours asserts it, and theirs rejects th 
capacity of free men for self-direction whi! 
ours asserts it. Their eminent journalis 
Ilya Ehrenburg, some twenty years 2g 
wrote a fine chapter in a novel, in which 
he drew a parallel between a Bolshevik 
commissar and the grand inquisitor of Dos 
toevsky’s fable, told in The Brothers Kara 
mazov. No account has been public| 
given of how Ehrenburg made his peac: 
with the commissars, but his original view 
point, in contrast with his present career, 
throws light on both the character of the 
Soviet system with its reactionary rejec 
tion of freedom, and on the meaning 
integrity and of careerism in the Soviet 

ress. : 

(k) According to Marx and his fo 
lowers the capitalist class are too hide 
bound, and too limited in vision by ther 
own special interests, to see the necessary 
way out of the contradictions of capits! 
ism into a system where production will be 
unimpeded. Both production and demo 
racy in the United States have been les 
hidebound than anywhere else. And © 
the Soviet, while production has grow? “ 
has grown only for the power of the stat‘ 
and democracy in the sense of freedom be 
not grown at all. 
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mmunists hold that we are 
fer another great economic 
early yet to claim that w 
expectation false. If w 
t | + it is false we will have to go 
for a long time to come. But 
Ir. K dy gone past the time when 
| it. Meanwhile they are set 
, called permanent revolution 
es. This is not precisely the 
ynomic depression, but it is 
equiring dictatorial controls, 
f welfare for capital forma 
sintenance of an iron curtain, 
propaganda instead of a free 
,ent revolution is only another 
that they live permanently 
nditions that we know only as 
ences ot depression. 
y denounce us for economic 
Meanwhile we have given 
the Philippines, and our im 
rtner, Britain, has granted free 
people than any conquero! 
uered. The United States has 
1 away more than the amount 
) Investments ever held by any 
power. And the Soviets have 
very economic means to exploit 
ritories under complete or partial contro! 
They equally denounce our polit 
lism. But it is we who aid 
tt to become “Yankee stooges” but 
ustit n their feet and be themselves, 
they who can tolerate no inde 
power whatever except for th: 
ind pending the “inevitabl« 


di They call us “war mongers.” But 

> s we who have believed that there need 

nother war, and we who are dis 

usioned at the difficulties of preventing 

w that the difficulties are apparent 

\nd it is they who lay down as fundamen 

rine that there must be a final 
ghastly struggle. 

yp) They accuse the capitalist world of 

sorting to terrorism against the challeng: 

ution. The roots of Communist ter 

y originate in communism or in Rus 

ility. Russia never went through 


ical development of humanitari 
that has reduced brutality in west 


m countries. But this question need not 
d here. The modern classic on te1 


a t is Trotsky’s Defense of Terrorism. 
re He was a Bolshevik in good standing when 
ng he wrote it, and for years afterward. How 
Soviet uch the Hitler terror owed to lessons 
Communists is a story not \ 

is i, though many scraps of evidence hav 
au published. 

th They regard us as “hard to get 
Soa vith,” and attribute this naturally 
ap capitalist-imperialist designs. An 
' P m the subject has been expressed 
c oy irce with which few will choose to 
n | uiter. Mrs. F. D. Roosevelt, in her column 
nd n 


Vashington Daily News for Janu 
wn ar) 48, said: “I do not think we have 
' aly een wise or tactful in our approach 
ats ‘o the Government of the U.S.S.R., but 
is we have been the ones to make 
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the constructive offers and they have been 
the ones to refuse 

r) Their general charges against any 
dea of hope or successful reform in ou 
system, are variations on the old charg 
that all such hopes offer the workers “p 
in the sky.” But if conditions for labo 
in the United States today are “pie in the 
sky” or if recovery in other countries by 
mmediate American aid is so described 
what figure ol speech can be devised to 
cover the withering away of the state only 
ifter a world proletarian dictatorship, 
which will not begin until after one mor 
great holocaust of war, which may itself 
not occur until after three or four more 
9-year plans have armed the Soviet, as 
prescribed by Stalin 

Such a catalog of Communist charges 
ind answers may not be conclusive on 
each single point, but its general weight 
suggests an irrelevance between the Com 
munist mythology and the facts 
Marx included in his original theory of 
capitalism the conclusion that the rich 
must get richer and the poor poorer until 
the revolution. Under rising wage stand 
irds, and with graduated income and in 
heritance taxes, just the opposite has ox 
curred. 

+ ¥* * 

[he relative freedom of nations in our 
system or theirs is explicit in their own 
argument. As long as ours endures, they 


themselves expect wars between the capi 


list nations. On their side they assume a 
monolithic bloc. It is clear from this that 
the preservation of free states by our aid, 
would not necessarily nor probably mean 
in anti-Soviet bloc, while any group under 
their auspices could not fail to be an al 


lance designed tor world revolution and 


All of this suggests the novel idea that 
we have evolved solutions for the causes 
£ the revolution, that we are now post 
revolutionary in character, not pre-revo 
utionary 

\n examination of the history of com 
munism on the one hand and of the ad 
vanced nations on the other, throws ad 
ditional] light on this point. Communism 
vas initially based upon observations mad 
by Marx and Engels of the most advanced 
industrial nations in the mid-nineteenth 
entury. It found its first practical appli 
cation in Russia in 1917, a country at that 
time intermediate in industrial develop 
ment. Lenin and Stalin have found ad 
quate explanations for the occurrence of 
the revolution in Russia rather than in an\ 
‘f the more advanced countries. What they 
failed to notice was that the very ease with 
which they found the explanation sug 
gested that there might be good reasons 
why the revolution did not come in thi 
advanced countries. The advanced coun 
tries were in fact not so close to revolu 
tion as they had been in the time of Mary 
and Engels. The revolution had receded 
instead of approaching. 


* * * 


The case of the United States expressed 
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in Marxist terms would be somewhat as 
follows: The United States has passed 
through and beyond the capitalist system 
as described by Marxism. The contradic- 
tions of capitalism have been eliminated, 
or are on the way to elimination through 
ganuine and adequate remedies. The 
United States is post-, not pre-revolution- 
ary, in character. 

The problem of world organization is 
therefore actually soluble without a further 
revolution. “The United States 
of Europe” or the same thing in effect, is 
neither reactionary nor impossible. The 
rationality of free men, self-directed, is still 
superior to the rationality of a rigid theory 
and a disciplined organization. It has solved 
and is solving the problems that commu- 
nism holds are soluble only through and 
after violent revolution. The anarchy of the 
system of sixty-odd nation states is evolv- 
ing into international cooperation. The rich 
are not getting richer and the poor poorer. 
Production is not impeded by capitalism, 
and the worker gets a larger share of the 
product in the United States than in the 
Soviet. It is communism which antedates 
in character the American Revolution, and 
is obsolete. The United States does not 
antedate the Russian Revolution, and is not 
obsolete. It is the United States today that 
represents most nearly the conditions laid 
down, even by the Communists, as con- 
ditions to be achieved after the revolution. 
Our present objective must be to fulfill this 
promise. 


stage ot 


Negative Countermeasures 


The first conclusion to be drawn from 
the strategy and tactics of world commu- 
nism is that we have to do something about 
them. Whether the revolution is inevitable 
or not, their ability to disturb and disrupt 
is such that they might make a revolution- 
ary smashup unavoidable. To prevent this, 
to make sure that there will not be another 
world war and a violent world revolution 
if it is humanly avoidable, requires that 
the non-Communist world have the chance 
to prove itself. In order to do so it must be 
insulated against Communist tactics. Com- 
munist action will increase the economic 
and social strains in non-Communist coun- 
tries, and if they have free opportunity to 
do so there may be a catastrophe that would 
not have occurred without them. 

In order to take protective measures we 
must be clear about what part of the world 
must be protected. A positive goal of eco- 
nomic stabilization, international collabo- 
ration, and peace cannot be worked out 
by each nation for itself. All are dependent 
in large degree upon the iron necessities 
of material requirements. Modern industry 
and modern civilization cannot exist with- 
out materials that are found in no one 
country. The abolition of the causes of 
war cannot go on in each country by it- 
self. 

Certain areas must be included in the 
non-Communist world if that world is to 
try the experiment of proving that it is 
past the stage of world revolution. Some 
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of these, such as the Near East, must be 
included because they have necessary ma- 
terials. The oil of the Near East is indis- 
pensable to the energy and power basis 
of civilization in the non-Communist 
world. Others must be included, because 
their human resources, in numbers and 
skills, are such that if they passed from one 
side to the other there would be a great 
increase in the Communist power to 
hamper the stability of our side, and a 
great decrease in the power of resistance 
on our side. Such countries as France and 
Italy and Germany and China must be in- 
cluded on this account. 

This means that the area within which 
an experiment, to prove that war and revo- 
lution are obsolete, can be conducted with 
hope of success is approximately the same 
as the present non-Communist world. 

Within this non-Communist area, the 
all-important measures will be the positive 
ones. But the positive ones cannot be car- 
ried on unless Communist sabotage and 
interference are fended off. In order to fend 
them off, the following measures are 
needed. 

First. We must analyze communism 
more thoroughly than in the past, and this 
study of communism must not be only by 
specialists on the subject, but must be 
clearly expressed in terms that can reach 
the democratic peoples of the world. The 
fact that Communists do not believe in 
peace, nor in economic recovery, and that 
their hopes are only for chaos and dictator- 
ship must be clearly seen by all. The fact 
that sincere cooperation for our goals 
is impossible must be put beyond dispute. 

Seconp. We must deny the Commun- 
ists any favors or special opportunities to 
practice their infiltration tactics. This does 
not mean that we must seriously modify 
our own constitutional system, nor that we 
can build an absolute Chinese wall against 
them, but it does mean that we must re- 
duce their opportw’ities. te cut or cross the 
wires of our system. While we should not 
deny them the rights of all men under 
our Constitution, it is hardly consistent 
with our security, nor required by our 
conceptior of rights, to permit them to 
hold positions in Government departments. 

Tuirp. Certain measures of political de- 
fense must be taken in many non-Com- 
munist countries. U]trademocratic features, 
such as proportional representation and 
supreme power in the hands of the legis- 
lature alone, play into the hands of the 
Communists. The United States cannot 
by itself control these matters in other 
countries, but it can at least lend a more 






sympathetic and understandin 


- “Ppor ty 
measures for stronger democr.:< gover, 
ment, and a less sympathetic port for 
the ultrademocratic tactics of © :nmynicn 
than in the past. = 

FourtH. Measures of econ defen 
are needed, by the United S; mad 
all other non-Communist counts. The: 
must not slide into the naive « jution r 
barring all trade with the S\\ jets Bu: 
trade with the Soviets should be places 
and kept on a basis of even ad iNtage " 
both sides, and an equal respect for obj; 
gations. Contracts that transfe: .dustria 
knowledge should be screened with par. 
ticular care. Aid and loans to governmenss 
that have not met international obligations 


within the plain meaning of the words oj 
such agreements should not be made with 
out substantial considerations granted } 
the recipients. In general, the conduct of 
all economic relations with the Commy 
nist-controlled countries should be designed 
for equal benefit in all cases, and a ba! 
ance of benefit to them in none. 

FirtH. Our propaganda to the Com 
munist-controlled countries should not be 
conducted on the defensive. We should 
tell them that we are more advanced than 
they are, that we are already post-reyo 
lutionary, that we promise peace, not war, 
while they can only promise war, not 
peace. We should emphasize every success 
as a success toward the fulfillment of this 
promise. 

Sixtw. We must avoid a drift into re 
crimination and abuse. It may be that 
neither side really knows what the world 
situation today means, that neither one can 
penetrate the mystery of present develop 
ment. In that case war may of course be 
expected as a feature of life in the futur 
as in the past. But to accept this is to ac- 
cept their doctrine about us, for that is 
just what they believe about us. And if 
they are right about that we have no case 
against them. Our argument is that we d 
have a case against them. That case calls 
for mastery, not for drift, and recrimination 
is a form of drift. 

Seventu. If we succeed in the only 
kind of project that can make positive 
sense, one of the accompaniments will be 
a new turn of Communist policy from a 
radical offensive drive to a moderate de- 
fensive policy. When we have brought 
them to such a turn we will have gained 
time. It must then be one of our incidental 
aims to keep them from ever turning back 
to the offensive. But that aim will be a by- 
product of our positive actions, not of our 
negative ones. 


Positive Countermeasures 


FoRMER SECRETARY OF STATE BYRNES 
uses a quotation from Lincoln at the open- 
ing of his recent book that deserves em- 
phasis in the United States today. “If we 
could first know where we are, and whither 
we are tending, we could better judge what 


to do and how to do it.” We have not 
known clearly in recent years where we 
were in relation to communism, 00 
whither we were tending in relation, and 
we have in consequence not known very 
well what to do nor how to do it. 
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nd most indispensable thing 
is to keep our economy on 
and go forward without a 
Ve need not totally abolish 
1c old “business cycle”; eco- 
tions of moderate scale can, 
uld, remain a part of our 

its superior flexibility. But 
,e more real smash it will go 
them right and us wrong. If 
faith that we are right and 
this is the most immediate 





hey W 
s our faith must meet, and faith can 
meet it with intelligence. 

Second, we must clarify our own argu- 
ment. One factor in the weakness of 
morale 1n the non-Communist world, and 


in the strength of morale in the Commu- 
nist world, is the clarity of their ideas and 
the vagueness of ours. This does not mean 
shat we must have as neat a cut-glass theory 
as theirs 

Actually our Government has said much 
of what ought to be said. But it seems to 
take it for granted that what has been said 
has been said once and for all, that the 
Congress and the people have memories 
of infinite capacity. The Truman doctrine 
and the Marshall plan make sense as the 
bumper to fend off communism on the one 
hand, and the positive policy of assisting 


Sin creative development in the protected 


area on the other. Yet official statements 
never attempted to make this relation 
clear, and public discussion went on for 
many months on the question of whether 
the two were in harmony or contradiction 
with each other. 
* * * 

We have a policy toward the United 
Nations, a policy of hope that it can 
serve greatly in the mastery of the causes 
f war. We have a military establishment 
f our own, designed to guarantee that no 
power will find an opportunity to start a 
great, aggressive war with hope of victory. 
We have a policy on the international con- 
trol of atomic energy, designed to place 
this control above the sovereignty of na- 
tions, and to make atomic energy a great 
factor in civilization instead of in war. We 
have a ‘policy on world trade, designed to 
make increasing trade a factor in economic 
stability and economic progress. We have, 
with our near neighbors, the policy of the 
good neighbor, designed to introduce a 
common means of mastering common prob- 
lems, in an area where such common prob- 
lems are more intense than in the world as 
a whole. We have followed a policy of 
xtending loans and free gifts to countries 
needing aid in order to pass more quickly 
through the postwar adjustments of re- 
construction, and in order to shorten the 
opportunity of communism to take ad- 
vantage of their difficulties. We have a 
policy expressed in our adherence to the 
Bretton Woods agreements, on the World 
Monetary Fund and on the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, cesigned to afford means for stabili- 
zation and reconstruction to supplement 
the atrophied use of gold and to assist other 
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means of credit. We have been extending 
the good neighbor policy in many ways to 
all areas of Europe and Asia that show any 
readiness to cooperate. There is little 
quarrel with most of these principles of 
our policy taken singly. But the fact that 
they add up to make a program is almost 
unknown. 

We have been forced by the events of 
the last two years to admit to ourselves that 
the Communists do not believe in the 
things we believe in, and cannot collaborate 
with us in the work of peace. This has 
brought us reluctantly to admit that we 
have ourselves a will, on our own responsi- 
bility, to safeguard the chance of the non- 
Communist world for peace and reconstruc- 
tion. This requires, as they recognize more 
clearly than we do, that we also accept on 
our own responsibility the unavoidable po- 
sition of the center of the non-Communist 
world, the main force, the one that must 
be strong if men anywhere are to be free. 

In a nutshell, our objective is to prove 
that Lenin was wrong. He believed that 
there could be no solution of the faults of 
capitalism without violent world revolu- 
tion. Lenin was not so wrong but that 
the faults in the existing world could gen- 
erate two world wars. But the question 
now is the question of a third one. There 
are good reasons for believing that the third 
one need not occur, that the mastery of 
human affairs has reached the point where 
man no longer need be the passive victim 
of automatic forces in history. 

In America today we have a freedom 
and a power that more and more confirm 
each other. This is the newest thing in the 
world, the first fulfillment of all the dreams 
of all the revolutions. It is so new that 
we scarcely recognize or trust it ourselves. 
There are those among us who deny that 
freedom and power can exist together, and 
who predict strife and conflict. The Com- 
munists, gazing through eyes covered by 
the horny scales of dogma cannot see it at 
all. In their books it belongs to the future. 
But there are many signs of it in the pres- 
sent; American equality, and American 
production, and even the careless gener- 
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AS IT WAS IN THE BEGINNING 


osity of American aid to Russia in her need 
and beyond her need. 
* * * 
Stalin once paid us a compliment, 
which we may try to deserve beyond the 
way in which he meant it. He said: 


The best antidote to revolutionary 
fantasy is practical work inbued with 
the American spixit. Such businesslike, 
practical endeavor is an unquenchable 
torce, one which recognizes no ob- 
stacles, one which, by sheer common 
sense, thrusts aside everything that might 
impede progress, one which invariably 
carries a thing once embarked upon to 
completion (even though the affair 
may seem a puny one), one without 
which any genuine work of construc 
tion is impossible. But the practical, 
businesslike American spirit is liable 
to degenerate into unprincipled com- 
mercialism, if it be not allied with a 
revolutionary zeal. 

To pursue our goals with zeal but without 
fantasy, to be revolutionary in the sense 
of progress, but not in the sense of violence 
and turmoil, this means to accept and to 
use those American qualities that we have 
proved in the past, in which we have con 
fidence. We have been marked by history 
as the only possible candidate for an im 
portant role. If we can still show the qual- 
ities of businesslike, practical endeavor 
and sheer common sense, with a modi- 
cum of attention to “where we are and 
whither we are tending,” we may deserve 
also for this age the terms used by Milton: 

Methinks I see in my mind a noble 
and puissant nation rousing herself like 
a strong man after sleep, and shaking 
her invincible locks: methinks I see 
her as an eagle mewing her mighty 
youth, and kindling her undazzled eye 
at the full midday beam, purging and 
unscaling her long abused sight at the 
fountain itself of heavenly radiance, 
while the whole noise of timorous and 
mocking birds, with those also that love 
the twilight, flutter about, amazed at 
what she means, and in their envious 
gabble would prognosticate a year of 
sects and schisms. 


(The End) 





Ever Upward 


to do certain things. 
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The following, by one Captain E. M. Lewis, appeared in the May, 1901, 
issue of the Journal of the Military Service Institution of the United States: 


The enlisted man of today is far ahead, in point of intelligence and educa 
tion, of the enlisted man of the Regular Army before the [Civil] war, and 
if it is more difficult to obtain from him unquestioning blind obedience, he is 
better fitted to understand why, under certain circumstances, he is required 
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More Than a Professor 


BY CAPTAIN DON R. HICKMAN 


“HELL, 1 HAD NO IDEA IT WOULD BE LIKE THIS,’ SAID 
Major John as he peeked over his foxhole somewhere 
in Germany, disclosing a dirty, unshaven face. “The 
PMS&T used to tell us back at Louisiana State that he 
was proud that he was always ready for personal in 
spection. In fact, he kept a mirror behind his desk to 
assure himself that he was a shining example to all of 


us future second Looeys.” 


‘What's a PMS&T?” asked Captain Smart as he 
took a chew on his K ration. “Sounds like another 


phony name for Spam.” 


That was Captain Smart's first and only indoctrina 
tion on how to be a PMS&T. The Major could tell 
from his ignorance that the Captain had received his 
bars the other 


OLS. ... 


way. That is draft—basic training, 


Chree months later Captain Smart stood before the 
Director of the Ninth Service Command School Divi 
sion and heard him say: “You are the new PMS&T 
at Whitmire High School.” 


That was the Captain’s orientation and as far as his 
experience had taught him, his first duties were to buy 


a mirror and to stand the mirror behind his desk. 


I'wo weeks later, after the family reunion, a fishing 
trip, and a couple of days with the boys, Captain Smart 
arrived in Whitmire. He found the outgoing PMS&T 
waiting for him with a big smile, a cheery handshake, 


and his bags packed. 


\fter a week spent in acquainting himself with his 
inheritance, Captain Smart concluded that it consisted 
ot 


1) Two hundred cadets dissatisfied with their blue 


lapel uniforms. 
2) One high school principal who seemed co- 


operatis e 


3) One letter from a disgruntled father who 
wanted to know why in the hell his son had received 
five demerits for not wearing his uniform and, while 
he was on the subject, why had Junior been in ROTC 


two years with only three promotions? 


4) No mirrors. 


You Learn Fast 

It is now two years later and the Captain has learned 
that his job is one of public relations—Kiwanis Club 
on Wednesday, speaking to the Sons and Daughters of 
“I Will Arise” on Friday, cooperating with the Camp 
fire Girls in their new project on Rifle Marksmanship, 
hauling the school basketball team to Podunic High 
School for their regular league game, adjusting to his 
new staff job as S-3 to the school band, and training the 
girls’ marching unit with the thought in mind of mak 
ing them a “Corps of Sponsors” for the ROTC some 
time in the future. In addition to these and many more 
extracurricular activities, which all build good feeling 
toward the Army and the ROTC unit, there is the 
main job laid down for him by the Department of the 
Army Directive: 

“To lay the foundation for intelligent citizenship by 
teaching the principles of leadership, respect for con 
stituted authority and habits of precision, orderliness, 


courtesy, and correctness of posture and deportment 


“To give the student [cadet] basic military training 
which will be of benefit to him and of value to the ser 
ice if and when he becomes a member thereof.” 


Captain Smart has found that the mirror is essential, 
too, but at the best it is only a minor reflection of the big 
picture. He has a miniature Infantry Battalion to train, 
complete with Cadet Lieutenant Colonel, S-1, S-2, S-3, 
S-4, and Sam Browne belts. Captain Smart realizes in 
preparing these junior cadets for future military ser 
ice they may ‘serve in the National Guard, Navy, 
Army, or Air Force. This preparation does not neces 
sarily imply that the service will be commissioned. 


Hardly a week passes now that Captain Smart does 
not receive letters or visits from former ROTC students 
who are now in the service. These young men are all 


grateful for the basic training they have received in 
ROTC. The Captain realizes that these former cadets 


are his best advertisement. Only yesterday Jim Black 
nall, an attorney and president of the school board, 
visited the ROTC office and recalled the days he was a 


cadet at the school. 


| 
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[he Captain realizes that Major John’s PMS&T at 

uisiana State was not wrong when he said his pri- 

ry job was to set a good example, although he 

lizes too that the job is considerably more far- 

ching than the nice appearance of the PMS&T. 
The Big Job 

[he Captain realizes that upon him rests the opinion 

these young men toward the Army. They watch 

m to see if his classes are well organized; they are 

terested to see if they are actually learning. If they 
sain confidence in him, they will bring their parents to 
him to discuss the possibilities for their future service 
in the Army. The Captain finds his hardest job is to 
develop a basic discipline—which is contrary to the 
cadets’ experiences in the various fraternal and social 
organizations of the school. Captain Smart found that 
if he was interested in each cadet personally, the cadet 
would be interested in him, the Army, and the ROTC 
program. The Captain struck up friendly relations 
with the faculty and especially with the physical edu- 
cation instructors and coaches. It was only a short 
time until they came to him to compare notes on boys. 
They found that the mission of the Army and the 
school’s primary mission were essentially the same: to 
lay the basis for intelligent citizenship. 

He also found that if he cooperated with the princi 
pal in matters concerning assemblies, dances, and dis- 
cipline, the principal was willing to give him that extra 
half day he needed for whipping his review into shape, 
or he was enthusiastic about turning out the school to 
watch the unit parade on Armistice Day. 

The demerit system which he inherited was changed 
to include a merit system; and the cadets worked hard 
for the honor of being best-drilled cadet, best citizen 
cadet, best all-around officer, or to be ‘a member of the 


best-drilled squad, platoon, or company. 


Meantime Captain Smart attended the regular 
weekly Kiwanis meeting. He had joined on invitations 
from the Superintendent of Schools and a member of 
the coaching staff. After the first year, he was chair- 
man of the Club’s boys’ committee. He met influential 
men of the town who were interested in the work 
the Army was doing in their high school. The town 
jeweler wanted to give a cup for the Best Drilled 
Cadet; the owner of a sporting goods store asked if he 
could donate a rifle to the outstanding member of the 
ROTC Rifle Team; and the leaders of the Kiwanis 
Club asked if the club could have the honor of pre- 
senting each member of the Rifle Team with a medal 


annually. The practice was contagious and soon every 


service club in town asked to sponsor trophies ol 


medals. 


Everything is running as the Captain wants it to 


the best ROTC Unit 


of the Regular Army 


run. He is confident that he has 
in the Army. Then wham—one 
sergeants on duty with his unit cuts off a finger in the 
school planer. Captain Smart suddenly finds himself 
requesting an investigating officer. The officer ap 
pointed will probably be—you guessed it—Captain 


Smart. 


Meantime the mail brings him on successive days 
orders to appoint a War Bonds Officer, a March of 
Dimes Officer, an Insurance Officer, and a Salvage Of 
ficer at his Class I Installation. The good Captain 
doesn’t have to look far for the right officers to appoint. 
It will, of course, be the only officer under his com 


mand, one Captain James M. Smart. 


The PMS&T now finds that the Army table of or 
ganization has been changed. This is not good because 
he has already taught military organization in the fall. 
This is spring, the Annual Army Inspection is just 
around the corner, and all his hours are allotted to 
other subjects. In addition the school has been called 
into general assembly during his last three Inspection 
Periods and he has some hour juggling to do. He 


juggles the hours. It isn’t good but it’s that simple. 


Three years have passed and the Captain knows all 
the tricks of his new trade. He is ready now for a ban 
ner year. Surely the Department of the Army, cog 
nizant of the fine work he is doing, will keep him there 
forever. 

But one morning in April of his third year when the 
Captain is busy at his desk making far-reaching plans 
for the next year he hears a sergeants’ bull session in 
the outer office. Sergeant Jones is speaking, “My CIC 
Commander used to say that all men are basically dis 
honest; that people vary in being dishonest only by 
degrees.” 

“What in the Hell is the CIC?” the Captain called 
out the door. “Sounds like some phony name for 
Spam.” That morning the mail brings a copy of De 
partment of the Army Special Orders. Paragraph II 
reads, “Captain JAMES M. SMART, O0-35996, is 
relieved from his duties as PMS&T at Whitmire High 
School and is assigned the CIC School, Camp Hola 


bird, Maryland.” 


“Here we go again,” said the good Captain, but the 
go ag 
Captain knows now that PMS&T means “more than a 


Professor.” 
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NEWS OF THE SERVICES 








NATIONAL DEFENSE 





SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
Men and Money 


The Congress that had refused to let 
Universal Military 
and had dawdled over the selective service 
bill until there were real fears that even 


Training come to a vote 


that necessary measure would not pass, rose 
to the occasion and appropriated the Na- 
tional Defense Establishment more than 10 
billion dollars for the next fiscal year. With 
previous authorization to the Air Force and 
other items, National Defense expenditures 
in fiscal 1948-49 could go to 14 billion 
dollars. 

More than five billion were given the 
Army to rebuild its depleted forces. Gen- 
eral Bradley told the House Appropriations 
Committee that the Army wanted to: 
station 272,000 men overseas; 
keep 518,000 in this country; total 
790,000. 
build in the ZI a striking force con- 
sisting of three infantry divisions, an 
armored division, an airborne division, 
two regiments of armored cavalry, 
four regimental combat teams, 12 
field artillery battalions, 40 AAA bat- 
talions, two chemical mortar battal- 
ions, plus supporting forces. 


These forces would, as General Bradley 
observed, be “only a plug in the dike” if 
war came. And there was no chance that 
the 790,000 figure would be reached for 
many months. 

The Air Force, now about 390,000, ex- 
pects to build up to 444,500. The Navy, 
including the Marine Corps, plans to build 
up to 552,000. 

Without a draft all the money appro- 
priated wouldn't help much. And in early 
June the prospects of a selective service law 
of any kind were no better than 50-50. 


MATS in Operation 


The consolidation of the Air Force’s and 
Navy’s transport commands into the Mili- 
tary Air Transport Service became opera- 
tional June | under the command of Maj. 
Gen. Laurence S. Kuter. Headquarters of 
MATS will be established at Andrews 
Field, near Washington. Routes, terminals 
and other facilities of the Air Force and 
Navy will be progressively merged into a 
single operation. 

In the field MATS will operate in three 
divisions: Atlantic, Continental and Pa- 
cific. Atlantic headquarters are at West- 
over Air Base, Mass., Continental at San 
Antonio, Tex., and Pacific at Hawaii. 
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Headquarters and the field divisions will 
be staffed by both Air Force and Navy 
personnel. 


Integration of Medical Services 


Maj. Gen. Paul R. Hawley and mem- 
bers of his Committee on Medical and Hos- 
pital Services were working on 21 specific 
problems involved in standardizing opera- 
tion of the medical services. Three of the 
21 subcommittees have turned in prelimi- 
nary reports. These are: Medical Supply 
for the Armed Forces; Classification and 
Diagnostic Nomenclature of Disease, In- 
juries, etc.; and Budgets of the Medical 
Departments. 

A survey of medical and dental facili- 
ties in the Panama Canal Zone and Carib- 
bean area by members of the committee re- 
sulted in an agreement that certain con- 
solidations of facilities maintained by the 
three services in those areas were feasible, 
desirable and would save the government 
money. A formal recommendation is being 
prepared for Mr. Forrestal. 


Space Savers 


Secretary Forrestal’s Interdepartmental 
Space Board saw its work in the San Fran- 
cisco area bear results when its recommen- 
dations relocating four military installations 
were approved. Affected installations were 
the offices of the San Francisco District 
Engineer, and the Sacramento District En- 
gineer, the Navy Fleet Landing at San 
Francisco, and the office of the Inspector 
of Naval Material. Most of the moves are 
from rented buildings or installations to 
government-owned facilities in the area. 
Expected annual savings were placed at 
$150,000. 

The ISB has completed a study of facili- 
ties in the New Orleans area and is pres- 
ently working in New York City. Recom- 
mended changes in the New Orleans area 
will be made soon. 


Coordinated Aircraft Buying 


A 7-man Army-Navy-Air Force commit- 
tee was assigned the job of developing the 
military aspects of industrial mobilization 
in the aircraft field and coordinating pres- 
ent aircraft procurement by the services. 
The Army furnished one officer to the 
committee, the Navy and Air Force three 
each. 

Secretary Forrestal in announcing the 
formation of the committee gave it a 11- 
point program. Its principal jobs are to 
recommend the allocation of plants and 
materials, standardizations of processes, 
equipment, and design, work for peacetime 
measures that would speed up procurement 
in time of war, and study the geographical 
locations of the aircraft industry, including 
underground installations. 





G-2 Report 

Russia in 1947 spent 1% | 
lars on atom bomb developm: 
military research. In the same per; 
Soviets laid out about nine billion 
new military equipment. | i 
from behind the iron curtain came ¢,... 
General Edwin L. Sibert, wriino 
individual for the Encycloped 
Book of the Year. General Sib. 
ant Director of the Central |; 
Group. He further reported th 

At the end of the second postwar yex 
there were more than 15 million men 
the land forces of all nations. The strenoss 
of the armies of the great powers wer 
listed as follows: Russia, 3.8009 
United States, 670,000; Great Britain 
650,000; France, 430,000. China led th 
world with more than 5.5 million soldiers 
but they were split by civil war into ty 
camps. Turkey had 675,000 men in ams 

General Sibert wrote that, although 
thirty classes of conscripts were released 
after the second World War, the Red 
Army still kept the 3,800,000 figure 
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and selective basis,” he added, “with basic 
infantrymen quickly released while tech 
nicians and armored force troops wer 
retained. The result gave the Soviet 
Union an army with special skill in a 
mored warfare. 

“The Red Army maintained a profes 
sional cadre of approximately two million 
men. In addition, 800,000 to 1,000,00 
men were being conscripted into the army 
each year for a two-year period of servic: 
after which they reverted into the reserve 
By this method the Soviet Union was 
building up a trained reserve which }y 
1955 would amount to between 15 and 
20 million men.” 


One Answer to Communism 


America’s answer to communism must 
be a tripod of effort, one leg of which is 
our military and economic preparedness 
programs, Arthur M. Hill, Chainu.:an ot 
the National Security Resources Board 
told a New York City audience. The other 
two legs are our foreign policy and the 
maintenance of a healthy and democratic 
economic and political system at home. 

A sound military and economic pre 
paredness program embraces both military 
and civilian effort, Mr. Hill said. The job 
of the National Security Resources Board 
is “to advise the President concerning the 
coordination of military, industrial, and 
civilian mobilization of material and hu 
man resources.” And he added: 

“The dictum of the late Wendel! Will 
kie that ‘only the strong can be free, 
mains a true estimate of the behavior 0 
nations in their international relations. The 
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intenance of national mili- 
strial strength is a language 
;' unists understand. It is one 
f oe undamental answers to com- 
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SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 





Busy Month 
The Secretary of the Army, Kenneth C. 
ovall, had a busy month. In addition to 


the many other duties of his office he: 


elucidated for the National Editorial 
Association the four requisites of 
peace: “fairness, firmness, fire power 
and faith.” 

made public without comment a report 
of a group of Negro newspaper pub- 
lishers on the status and condition of 
Negro troops in Occupied Germany. 
Part of the report commended the 
Army's efforts, part was highly criti- 
cal. 

denied that the Army has no concern 
for its Reserves in an address before 
the North Carolina Reserve Officers 
Association. 

told the graduating class of the Oak 
X\idge CN. C.) Military Institute that 
men not machines win wars and the 
men must be intelligent, highly 
trained. 

—pointed up the Army’s need for man- 
power by observing, at Camp Hood, 
Tex., that the 2d Armored Division 
“hasn't enough men” to constitute the 
“nucleus of a real fighting force.” 
received the honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws from Baylor University, 
Waco, Tex., and a similar degree 
from the Pennsylvania Military Col- 
lege, Chester, Pa. 


New Assistant Secretary 


Tracy S. Vorhees, World War II Army 
ofhcer and the Army’s food administrator 
tor occupied areas since 1947, was ap- 
pointed Assistant Secretary of War by the 
Commander-in-Chief. 


CHIEF OF STAFF 
Leadership 


In tiny Longmeadow, Massachusetts, 
on Memorial Day, General Omar N. Brad- 
ley spoke briefly at the interment services 
for Corporal Edward G. Wilkin, posthu- 
mous winner of the Medal of Honor. In 
his appeal to Americans to accept the re- 
Sponsibilities of world leadership, General 
Bradley spoke so simply and yet so eloquent- 
ly that it led Armed Force, weekly service 
ReWspaper, to come close to comparing it 
with | ‘coln’s Gettysburg address. The 
Washincton Post ran it in full in a double- 
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columned front page display. Many other 
newspapers quoted from it and editorially 
commented on it. You will find it on page 
3 of this issue of the INFANTRY JoURNAL. 


Command Shifts 


Gen. Omar N. Bradley announced a 
number of shifts of general officers in com- 
mand and staff jobs both in the ZI and 
overseas. They included: 

Lt. Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway to com- 
mander-in-chief of the Caribbean area. He 
had been senior delegate of the U.S. Army 
delegation to the Inter-American Defense 
Board and senior member of the US. 
Army delegation to the United Nations’ 
Military Staff Committee. 

Lt. Gen. Willis D. Crittenberger, who 
had been in command in the Caribbean, to 
take over Gen. Ridgway’s former jobs. 

Maj. Gen. Bryant E. Moore to Chief of 
the Army’s Public Information Division. 
He had been in command of U.S. Troops 
in Trieste. 

Maj. Gen. William M. Hoge to Trieste 
in relief of Gen. Moore. He had been in 
command of the Engineer School, Fort 
Belvoir, Va. 

Maj. Gen. Floyd L. Parks to Hawaii as 
Chief of Staff of the Hawaiian Depart- 
ment. He had been chief of the Army’s 
Public Relations Division. 

Maj. Gen. Withers A. Burress to com- 
mand of the Infantry School, Fort Ben 
ning, Ga. He had been in command of the 
U.S. Constabulary in Germany. 

Maj. Gen. Isaac D. White to command 
of the U.S. Constabulary in Germany. He 
had been commandant of the Ground Gen 
eral School, Fort Riley, Kan. 

Maj. Gen. Robert T. Frederick to 
Vienna, Austria, where he will command 
Army headquarters and be American repre- 
sentative on the four-power council. He 
had been commandant of the Artillery 
School, Fort Sill, Okla. 

Brig. Gen. John K. Rice to chief of the 
Army’s Troop Information and Education 
program. He had been assistant com- 
mander of the 6th Infantry Division in 
Korea. 

Brig. Gen. Charles T. Lanham to assist- 
ant division commander, Ist Infantry Divi- 
sion in the European command. He had 
been chief of the Army’s TI&E program. 


GENERAL STAFF 


PERSONNEL & ADMINISTRATION 
Hardly Holding Its Own 


Spring found Army enlistments and 
re-enlistments slowly climbing back to 
stand-by levels after a disastrously quiet 
winter in the Nation’s recruiting offices. 
March enlistments were 23,000 and April’s 
20,000. Respectable as these figures were. 
they still didn’t make up for the loss, 
through discharge, of 29,000 men in 
March and 17,000 in April. 
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The Army estimated its May 1 strength 
at 541,000—128,000 short of the require 
ments the Army outlined a year ago, and 
249,000 less than the minimum require 
ments the Army asked of Congress under 
the draft le gislation. 


Two Years of College 


Many a wartime ofhcer made such a 
splendid record in combat that he merited 
integration into the postwar Regular Army, 
even though his formal schooling had been 
so slighted as to make his future in the 
Army hazardous to himself and the Army. 

Knowing, however, that these officers 
have the stuff, the Army is presently work- 
ing on a program that will give the esti- 
mated 2,500 such officers the equivalent 
of two years of college. 

The program will be voluntary and ofh- 
cers will have to give their off-duty hours 
to self-study courses, correspondence 
courses, and resident courses at nearby 
colleges. The Army hopes that most of the 
officers will get at least part of the work at 
colleges in order that they may obtain 
academic credits—and continue beyond the 
two-vear level and win degrees. 

The program which has been announced 
in a Department of Army Circular, is 
under the direction of the Career Manage 
ment Group of the Division of Personnel 
and Administration, D/AGS. 


Officer Job Analysis. The job analy- 
sis program of the Army’s enlisted career 
plan is to be extended to the officer corps. 
So far little has been done, except broadly, 
on analysis of jobs of officers, the Army 
is planning to undertake an extensive ofh 
cer job analysis program. It is expected that 
the task will take a year to complete. When 
done the Army will have all officer jobs 
identified, described, correctly titled and 
coded—a mass of facts that will be of great 
assistance in the further development of 
career management and ofhcer efficiency. 

EM Overseas Service. Enlisted sol 
diers returning to the ZI from overseas serv 
ice on a permanent change of station basis 
will not again be sent overseas until they 
have served at least a year in the ZI. Vol 
unteers are, of course, excepted. The dope 
is in Circular 112. 


SUPPLY AND SERVICES 
Cash Clothing Allowance 


The Army and Air Force was planning 
to go back to prewar days and revive cash 
clothing allowances. The proposed plan 
would give a soldier an initial issue of 
clothing, then amounts of money would be 
placed to his credit, and reduced by the 
value of any issues made to him during the 
fiscal year. At the end of the year the 
books would be balanced, and any differ- 
ence in a man’s favor would be paid to 
him. Date the plan will go into operation 
is uncertain. It may be as early as July 1. 
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SPECIAL STAFF 


PUBLIC INFORMATION 


Pi as a Career 


One of the ladders of the enlisted career 
plan will be in Public Information, the 
\nny announced. The plan calls for three- 
year enlistment of qualified men direct 
from civilian life for training in all phases 
of journalistic, radio and public informa- 
non work 

Ihe Army hopes to give its PI men a 
three-month period of on-the-job training 
with newspaper editors, radio station man- 
igers and television station operators. Then 
the soldiers will be assigned to public in 
formation jobs throughout the Army 


TROOP INFORMATION 


Nonpartisan in Politics 


lhe Army took pains to make sure its 
newspapers and radio stations didn’t get 
into 1948 politics. It distributed a circular 
which clarified the law that requires that 
ill service personnel be informed about 
candidates for office, and other voting in 
formation 


Then the Army added 


“It is appropriate for the Army to make 
available to its personnel stationed outside 
the continental United States sufhcient cur 
rent political information to enable them 
to vote intelligently.” But “it must not 
contain political propaganda obviously de 
signed to affect the result of any election.” 

Newspaper and radio facilities were in- 
structed to use political news received only 
from nationally recognized United States 
news services. Broadcast political addresses 
are to be limited to transcriptions distrib 
uted by the Armed Forces radio service, 
with advance notice of the hour and date 
given adequate publicity. 


ARMY FIELD FORCES 


Kentucky Maneuvers 


The Army’s largest postwar maneuvers 
found the 16,000-man 82d Airborne Divi- 
sion long on airborne techniques, short on 
ground tactics. These findings should have 
surprised no one; the postwar Army has 
had few opportunities to engage in exten 
sive tactical training, although the 82d 
probably has had more than most. 

The maneuvers, staged in the vicin: y of 
Camp Campbell, Ky., involved some 30,- 
000 officers and men of the Army Field 
Forces. The Air Force put some 260 planes 
into the exercise, including troop-carrier, 
fighter and reconnaissance planes. 

Parachute jumping, air resupply and the 
use of new airborne equipment—gliders 
that snub themselves gently to the ground 
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with nylon rope, for example—were of 
high caliber. So was the staff work at the 
higher levels. But in ground patrolling and 
scouting, dispersion, road discipline, and 
against air attack—in the many 
details of ground tactics—the maneuver 
troops showed a need for more training. 

The absence of heavy gear and especially 
motor transportation showed up as a pain- 
ful lack in the part of the exercise that 
involved the establishment of an airhead 
by some 2,200 parachutists. The problem 
of transporting heavy field guns, trucks, 
tanks and tractors by air hasn’t yet been 
solved, but some progress in air transport- 
ability is undeniably being made. 

New equipment unveiled during the 
maneuvers revealed the technical excel- 
lence of the work being done in making 
the Army air transportable. 


security 


Speed Up in Mobilization 


Army Field Forces headquarters has re- 
ferred to school centers, a study designed 
to test the feasibility of reducing the train- 
ing time for an infantry division under 
extreme emergency conditions, from 42 to 
26 weeks. It was emphasized that this is 
as yet, merely a study and must undergo a 
series of exacting tests to overcome the 
many difficulties that are expected to arise, 
before it can be accepted. The service 
schools are expected to study the document 
with a view to eliminating all possible fric- 
tions that retard training. 

The plan under consideration calls for 
15 weeks of individual training, seven 
weeks of unit training, two weeks of regi- 
mental training and one week each for di- 
vision and corps training. 

If Army Field Forces is authorized to ac- 
tivate new divisions—which depends upon 
the adoption of selective service legislation 

-one of them may be used to test the 
speeded up program. 

This plan is not intended to be used in 
the peacetime training of troops but is 
being prepared for use in case no more 
than 26 weeks is available. 

Unit Replacements. The Office of 
the Chief of Army Field Forces is consid- 
ering the possibility of sending replace- 
ments to overseas stations in organized 
units rather than as individuals. Replace- 
ment officers would be in charge of the 
units and would continue the training of 
the replacements while aboard ship. This 
would augment the present sketchy eight 
weeks of basic training and would provide 
command control over replacements until 
they arrived at replacement installations 
overseas. 

Army Extension Courses. Army Field 
Forces reports increases in AEC enroll- 
ments. As of April 30 enrollment was 
44,213, up 4,760 since April 1. 

Latest dope on armor. Al! National 
Guard and Organized Reserve Corps Ar- 


mored Cavalry units are to receive material 





from the Armored School on 


: latest 
developments in armor. 

Reading helps. Students Arm 
schools who falter and fall behin becayy 
they are slow readers may get hy Amy 
Field Forces is setting up an experimen 
in rapid reading instruction whic! may }y 


introduced in all AFF schools. 


STAFFS & SERVICES 


JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL 
More Lawyers 


Direct commissions in the JAGD x 
first lieutenants or captains will be offered 
qualified lawyers who have creditable re 
ords as commissioned officers on active Fed 
eral service in any of the Armed Forces fo, 
at least a year, or who are honor or dis 
tinguished military graduates of the senior 
division of the ROTC. 

Applicants without military service may 
compete for commissions in a one-year tour 
of duty. Qualified reserve officers now on 
extended active duty may also apply for 
Regular Army commissions in the JAGD 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 


Chloromycetin 


The Medical Department's test station 
in Malaya came forth with a report that 
the new germ-killer called chloromvycetin 
isolated from a soil organism, is “highly 
efficacious” in the treatment of scrub 
typhus. Twenty-five patients were suc 
cessfully treated with the germ killer in 
the Malaya tests. 

Col. Rufus L. Holt, commandant of the 
Medical Department's research and gradu- 
ate school, revealed the nature and extent 
of the Army’s work with chloromycetin at 
the fourth international congresses on tropi- 
cal medicine and malaria. 


QUARTERMASTER CORPS 


Better Chow 


The Subsistence Division of the QM 
Board headed into an ambitious program to 
improve the food of the American soldier 
The division is interested in all types o! 
rations, garrison and field equipment, and 
methods and procedures of feeding troops 
in the field and in garrison. It acts in an 
advisory capacity on matters relating t 
field subsistence and makes recommends: 
tions for new projects to the Quartermaster 
General. 

The board, alert to change, és not over 
looking the possibility that an atomic fue! 
may eventually be developed. Its projecte¢ 
experimental kitchen will include a radar 
range which prepares food by electronics 
in a matter of seconds. 

The Board also plans to rewrite the 
Army cookbook. 
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ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Active Duty for ERCs 


The Army plans to bring in some 20,000 
nbers of the Enlisted Reserve 
2 months’ active duty. They 

¥ . oiven jobs as recruit instructors or 
| " ‘n their specialized military skills. 


Though assignment to a given post 

snot be assured, ERC volunteers will 
Cait : ; 
epend their entire tour in the Army area in 


«hich they volunteer for duty. 


INSPECTOR GENERAL 
Through Channels 


Secretary Royall, noting that some agen- 
cies of the Army were going directly to the 
Department of Justice and FBI with com 
plaints of possible fraud involving members 
of the Army, ordered that all such com 
plaints should go first to the Inspector 
General, who is “by custom and by regula 
tion” the agency “to whom the Secretary 
and the Chief of Staff look for advice and 
comment relating to the personal integrity 
of individuals of the Army.” Only excep 
tion made by the Secretary was possible 
fraud arising in connection with contracts 
r contract termination matters. 


SIGNAL CORPS 


Miniaturization 


Vest-pocket type signal equipment, 
candy-bar sized batteries, cigarette-package 
sized radio receivers and senders—all kinds 
of portable radar and radiosonde gear have 
streamlined Signal Corps communications 
equipment far beyond even World War II 
standards. 

“Miniaturization” is what the Signal 
Corps calls its program of giving the Army 
equipment that will fit its requirements. 
There are two reasons for developing small- 
er, lighter—and more efficient communi 
cations equipment. One is the demand for 
greater facility in handling equipment and 
with fewer men. The other is to provide 
the combat soldier with equipment that 
won't make him a conspicuous target on 
the battlefield. 

Achievement of the miniaturization pro- 
gram thus far: a radar set no larger than 
an ofhee desk—World War II radar sets re- 
quired five 2%-ton trucks to move them 
-and a complete telephone switchboard 
weighing only two and one half pounds 
that can replace the Army’s standard 60- 
pound board. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Olympic Contenders 


Some 25 to 30 Army and Air Force track 
and field stars are working out at the Lack- 
land Tex.) Air Force Base in the hopes of 
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winning places on the U.S. Olympic team 
this summer. Coach of the service athletes 
is Maj. Robert I. Simpson, former Midwest 
track coach. To make the team the military 
aspirants have to qualify through the same 
routine competition as other athletes. 


TRANSPORTATION CORPS 
Re-ups Up 


The Seattle Port of Embarkation led the 
Sixth Army area in the number of re 
enlistments for the first quarter of 1948 
with 68.42 per cent of its discharged men 
coming back for another hitch. Out of 209 
Port soldiers who received discharges, 143 
reenlisted. 

To encourage reenlistments at Seattle, 
the local recruiting office conducts classes 
for company commanders and noncoms to 
enable them to discuss reenlistment bene 
fits with their men before discharge. In 
addition, men who were about to be re 
leased were given a careful interview by 
the recruiting office. But, above all, this 
record showed good leadership. 


PROVOST MARSHAL 


Reserve Activity. [he Corps of Mili 
tary Police leads the twelve technical and 
administrative services in total enrollment 
of extension course students. In May, 354 
new students enrolled, bringing the total 
number to 4,300. The Corps also leads all 
other groups in the highest percentage of 
reserve officers enrolled. 

Navy Students. [The Navy sent 24 
Chief Petty Officers to the Army’s Military 
Police School where they will be trained as 
investigators. It was the first group of 
Navy men to enter the school since 1945. 


CIVILIAN COMPONENTS 
ORGANIZED RESERVES 
ERC Association Formed 


Patterned along the same lines as the 
Reserve Officers Association, the Army En 
listed Reservists’ Association has been 
formed at Cleveland, Ohio, to further the 
interest and fuller participation of ERC 
members in the national defense. Sponsors 
hope to make it a nation-wide organization 
with a membership embracing a large por- 
tion of ERC members. Chapters have been 
formed in Ohio and others are in process 
of formation in Indiana and Pennsylvania. 
National Secretary is Joseph Willard, 414 
West Superior Ave., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


Reserve Scientists 


Recognizing the need for a backlog of 
scientists in uniform, the Army let it be 
known it was ready to form Organized Re- 
serve Research and Development Groups 
and Subgroups. When 20 or more Re 
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serve Officer-scientists are present in one 
area an OR Research and Development 
Group may be organized. Ten or more ofh- 
cers may form subgroups. 

Qualifications for participation in such 
groups include possession of at least a B.S. 
degree from a recognized college or uni 
versity, and professional work in one of 
the physical, engineering, medical, or bio 
logical sciences, including psychology. 
Applicants may apply to senior state in 
structors. Final action will be taken in 
Washington. 

Such groups will be permitted to receive 
classified material after members have been 
given security clearance. Inactive duty 
training will include orientation on the 
organization of research and development 
activities of the Army, work on certain 
problems assigned by the Army, and review 
of plans and methods of Army research and 
development methods. Groups will be en 
couraged to prepare their own training 
programs. 


NATIONAL GUARD 


Progress Report 


The National Guard on May 15 had 
reached a strength of 245,157 officers and 
men and expected to reach its June 30 goal 
of 271,000. A year ago the Guard had 
96.815. 

The chief of the National Guard Bu 
reau, Maj. Gen. Kenneth F. Cramer, gave 
a progress report on the status of the 
Guard. Cogent items: 


The 25 National Guard Infantry divi 
sions are 85 per cent organized. 

The two armored divisions have 140 of 
180 units organized. 

Over half of the projected 809 AAA 
outfits are activated. 

The Air National Guard has organized 
10 of 12 light bombardment squadrons, 59 
of 72 fighter squadrons, and 10 of 12 wing 
headquarters. 





AIR FORCE 


Procurement Push Begins 


The $1,937,000,000 the Air Force had 
earmarked for new plane procurement will 
buy 243 bombers, 1,575 jet fighters, and 
909 reconnaissance, transport, training, 
rescue and liaison aircraft—and give the 
Air Force a big push toward its 70-group 
goal. 

First job is to replace existing obsolescent 
and obsolete aircraft with modern bombers 
and fighters and modernizing aircraft now 
in production. 

The Air Force expects first delivery on 
new planes in January 1949. By July 1950 
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it expects to have received 2,100 of the 
projected 2,727 planes. 


SAC Moves Inland 


The Air Force was in the process of 
transferring its Strategic Air Command 
headquarters to Offut Air Base, outside of 
Omaha, Nebr., from Andrews Air Base, 
near Washington, D. C. 

The Air Force decision to make the 
move was because of the strategic position 
of Offut near the geographical center of 
the U.S. Excellence of communications 
and the presence of adequate housing and 
airdrome facilities also dictated the trans- 
fer. 

The 2d Air Force, formerly at Offut, is 
to be moved to another base in the north 
central states. Exact site has not yet been 
made public. 

Other SAC movements included the 
transfer of two units from MacDill Air 
Force Base, Tampa, Fla., to the formerly 
inactive Topeka (Kan.) Air Force Base. 
Still another SAC unit, soon to be acti- 
vated, will be assigned to the Topeka base 
when it is completely activated. 


Missions to Latin America 


The Air Force has assumed control of 
the air missions to nine Central and South 
American countries. They are Argentina, 
Bolivia, Chile, Ecuador, El Salvador, Gua- 
temala, Paraguay, Peru and Venezuela. 
Where the Army and Air Force have a 
combined mission (Colombia and Hon- 
duras) the Army will retain control with 
the Air Force portion reporting directly to 
AF headquarters through Army channels 
Officers serving on the joint Army-Navy- 
Air Force mission to Brazil report directly 
to their own services. 


Cream of the Crop. Regular Air 
Force commissions are to be offered to 
aviation cadets who distinguish themselves 
in training. Only about five per cent of 
each graduating class are expected to qual- 
ify. 

Skilled Help Only. The Air Force is 
recalling only those Reserve officers who 
are skilled in electronics, weather, com- 
munications, and civil engineering. The 
number of applications for recall (2,700 
last year) is larger than the less than 200 a 
month that are needed. 





NAVY 





Guppies 


The Navy permitted its experimental 
submarine Dogfish to surface and receive 
the press. Originally a conventional sub of 
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World War II design and manufacture, 
she has been transformed into a “submarine 
of the future.” Streamlining of the hull 
and superstructure gave her greater under- 
water speed. Adoption of the German 
breathing device, known as the schnorkel, 
gave her the ability to stay under water as 
long as her fuel lasts. 

The Navy has named this new class of 
subs “guppies” for no discernible reason of 
relationship in appearance or habitat to the 
tiny guppy commonly found in fish bowls. 

Now the Navy is training its officers and 
men of the submarine service to operate 
them. 


Fast Pictures 


An all-electric camera which takes pic- 
tures at the incredible speed of one hun- 
dred million frames per second has been 
developed by Navy scientists. The Zarem 
camera, invented by Dr. A. M. Zarem, is 
one of a series of precision time measuring 
devices perfected in Naval laboratories. 
Other high-speed gadgets include a cam- 
era with 76 lenses which snaps pictures at 
the rate of 400,000 per second. These 
cameras, and other new instruments are 
used by the Navy in connection with ord- 
nance studies. 


Laboratory Dedicated 


The Navy's newest research laboratory, 
the Michelson Research Laboratory, in the 
California Mojave Desert, was dedicated in 
honor of the late Nobel Prize winner, Dr. 
Albert A. Michelson. 

The most complete of its type in the 
world, the Michelson Laboratory has facili- 
ties for study in physics, chemistry, elec- 
tronics, rockets and radar. When complete, 
the installation will even include equip- 
ment to create special weather conditions 
for atmosphere experiments. 


Up From the Fo’castle. The Navy dis- 
closed that nearly half of its regular ofh- 
cers have had previous enlisted service. Of 
its 36,737 Regular officers, 16,951 are 
“Mustangs.” In addition, 276 enlisted 
men have been recently appointed to 
NROTC, and 320 men expect to head for 
Annapolis in 1948. 


16 to 1. About sixteen Japanese planes 
were destroyed by the Navy air arm for 
every Navy plane lost to the Japanese, the 
Navy revealed on the 37th anniversary of 
Naval aviation. Navy and fleet Marine 
force aircraft destroyed 15,401 Japanese 
planes while losing 897 of its own. 


Contribution to Skill. Back in 1917 a 
13-year-old New York City girl contributed 
a dime to help build a battleship. Her dime, 
plus contributions from all over the United 
States, amounted to $22,178.57 and was 
placed in a trust fund which provides 
awards for battle efficiency of the crews of 





———— 


two Naval vessels each yea 
ing more than $2,000 will 


\w ards total. 


into the re 
reation fund of the ships \ inning 
year's competition now bein: conducted |. 

C by 


the Atlantic and Pacific Fle 


POLICING THE AREA 


Lost Colors. The 3d Armored Divic, 


in reunion at Chicago found ‘+ had 4 \, ; 
project: Finding the lost colors and sani 
ards of the units of the Division and 4, 


lost regimental and battalion  jnsion. 
turned in for storage when the outh; a 
in England in 1944. Secretary-Treasure 
Paul Corrigan, 80 Federal St., Boston 1) 
Mass., is prepared to follow up any leak 
So far the 3d’s queries have run into :he 
usual snafu—QM General to G-4 EUCO\ 
and back again to the QM General. 

Relicts. People who keep track of suc 
things have reported that Johnny Reb « 
outliving his Northern counterpart. Ther 
are 57 living veterans of the Confederte 
Army and only 52 survivors of the Unio, 
forces. 


Reunions. 24th Infantry Division, By. 
timore, August 13-14. Convention Hed. 
quarters at the Lord Baltimore Hotel. Write 
Mr. Edmund F. Henry, Secretary, 24th lp 
fantry Division Veterans Association, +) 
First National Bank Building, Attlebon, 
8-10, El Paso, Texas. e 30th Infantry D:- 
vision, New York City, July 1-3. Wat 
Lou Sadallah, 29 Broadway, c/o Man- 
facturers Trust Company, New York City 
New York. e 84th Infantry Division, \ew 
York City, Aug. 30-Sept. 1. Write Rai- 
splitters Society, P.O. Box 101, Springheld 
Ill. e@ 10st Airborne Division, Chicag 
September 3-4. Write 101st Division As 
sociation, 17 Dupont Circle, N.W., Wasr 
ington 6, D. C. e 37th Division Assoc 
tion, Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 4-6. Wnt 
Headquarters, 1101 Wyandotte Bldg., @ 
lumbus 15, Ohio. e 45th Infantry Div: 
sion, New York City, Nov. 12-14. Wnt 
Morton J. Rusoff, 302 West 87th St., New 
York 24, N. Y. 


Deaths. Laurence Vincent Benet, § 
mechanical engineer and inventor of mz 
chine guns. e Brig. Gen. John J. Brad 
(Ret.), 79, soldier and lawyer. He was: 
member of the USMA class of 1891. ¢ Co. 
Anthony J. Drexel Biddle, Sr., USMC, * 
best known as an advocate of hand-to-hant 
combat training. e Col. Walter H. Johns 
(Ret.), 71, World War I personnel othce: 
for Gen. Pershing. e Brig. Gen. Fredenc 
W. Lewis (Ret.), 75, a member of 
class of 1896 of the Military Academy 
e Col. Jesse B. Matlack, 54, a veteran 
35 years’ service and a member of 
class of 1917 of the Military Academ 
e Col. William N. Leaf, Corps of En 
neers, at the age of 49. He was a !% 
graduate of the Military Academy. 
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Association of the Army 


Last month The INFANTRY JourRNAL informed its read- 
ers of the nature of the comments that had been received 
n proposal to reincorporate the Infantry Association 
as The Association of the Army of the United States and 


to te the other ground combat associations to some 
into the new association as equal members. We have re- 
ceived additional comments from many readers, all of 
them voicing just about the same thoughts as those we 


mentioned last month and being about eighty per cent 
in favor of the proposal. 

\s we noted last month most of them 
prop’ sed reincorporation 


agree that the 
would result in a stronger, 
sounder organization and one equipped to perform the 
very essential services that are peculiar to a nonprofit or- 
ganization representing the officers of all components of 
the ground-combat Army. And all agree that the new or- 
ganization must be as staunch a supporter of the Infantry- 
Artille ry-Antiaircraft-Armored Cavalry team as the jour- 
nals of the several associations have been of their own 
arms in the past. 


We can report that the officials of the other ground 
combat associations, specifically the Assocations of the 
U. S. Coast Artillery, the U. S. Field Artillery, 


U. S. Armored Cavalry, have responded by agreeing in 


and the 


principle with the proposal but suggesting further dis 
cussion to iron out details. The officers of the Infantry 
Association stand ready to do this. Their original proposal 
was more or less exploratory. They have always recognized 
that the proposal was open to discussion and amendment. 
It will take considerable work and time before the new 
organization can be set up. However, progress should not 
be unduly delayed and we hope to bring the proposition 
to a vote of the membership of the Infantry Association 
in our next issue. It would be possible for the Infantry 
Association and its Journal to go ahead with the project 
without the immediate participation of the other Asso 
ciations. But it is certainly to be hoped that the new 
organization can get the best possible start through com 
bined effort on the part of all the present ground combat 
arms associations from the very beginning. 


Just Give Today’s Noncom Time 


[he military publications (even the INFANTRY JouR- 
NAL) come forth from time to time with soul-searing wails 
about the vanishing noncom, decrying the present-day 
striped “nonentity.” There are technicians of various 
grades, now that we have two types of chevrons (one for 
combat and one for noncombat noncoms). And other, 
more far-fetched devices have been proposed to restore 
the prestige of the noncom and presumably assist him in 
performing the duties of his grade. 

From where we sit, the situation is not nearly as bad 
as the viewers-with-alarm would have it. There is noth- 
ing the matter with today’s noncom that a few more years 
and a little less sympathy can’t cure. Between the old- 
time grizzled sergeant and today’s youngster with three 
up and one down, we'll take today’s youngster. 

Generalizations are always dangerous, even this one, 
but the difference between the burly, loyal, single- 
ag noncom of old and the better-mannered, equally 
loyal, more intelligent noncom of today seems to favor 
today's product. The old-time noncom could handle his 
men, admittedly, and most of them did it well. It’s a 
toss-up, however, whether the 1913 line sergeant could 
do the same job with 1948 recruits, who have been to 
h gh school or better, who have more self-confidence, and 

» have been brought up to speak their minds on sub- 
jects from atomic energy to ERP. 

'he old-time noncom came in two general types—the 

erly counsellor who looked upon everything from the 

ichment of ten or more years of service and who felt 
seen responsibility to the Army and to his charges, and 
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the bull-voiced, heavy-fisted driver who got obedience by 
main force. Neither type is needed today. The 1948 
model of American youth doesn’t want to be advised, ¢ 
pecially by some one whose educational ine ste 
are lacking and whose outlook is limited. And the young 
ster won't be driven, at least by a man whose main recom 
mendation is a huge fist and the willingness to use it. 
The kids of today are too smart, too ambitious, and too 
alert to knuckle down well under that type. 

The greatest general lack in the 1948 noncom is age 
and maturity. Obv iously the passage of a few years will 
take good care of this deficiency. The trick is not some 
process of artificial aging, but merely to keep the bright 
young soldier in uniform until maturity comes naturally. 

The next most important deficiency in the postwar non 
com is in the sense of duty—the feeling too often found 
that “getting by” is the goal, and that only fools would 
go out of their way to look for work or trouble, especially 
when it involves disciplining of subordinates. Popularity 
often seems more important than discipline. Years alone 
will not cure this deficiency. It is something that will 
have to come from the top, since it is not an attitude that 
will come spontaneously. 

Today technical proficiency is more important than it 
was; the missing quality (where it is actually missing 
will have to be added. It will have to be added from the 
top. And that means more work, more thinking, and more 
precepts from its officers. We might as well face it; the 
day when the first sergeant handled the discipline and the 
indoctrination is gone—and it’s probably a good thing. 
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here will be much more to running a company than 
initialing the morning report and supervising the drill. 
lhe officers will have to prove, by precept, that devotion 
is something given, as well as asked for. It's going to 
take longer hours, more minute interest, and genuine 
feeling for the men and their problems. 

he day of the noncom teaching the officer is getting 
pretty close to midnight; it’s going to be the other way 
around from now on. 

Our noncoms are good material. Time and good leader 
ship will finish that material into what we need for the 
new Army. All ranks might as well quit the griping, 
recognize that once more in history we have, in truth, a 
New Army, and begin to shape it without bewailing the 
loss of the old-fashioned materials. 


Training 


Deficiencies in training and discipline noted in the 
recent Kentucky maneuvers sound strangely like similar 
criticisms that were heard after the great .Louisiana and 
Carolina maneuvers of 1940 and 1941. 

he road discipline of convoys was poor. Truck drivers 
didn't take their proper intervals, tended to bunch up 
a juicy target for roving enemy planes. 

Little or no air security was evident. Our Air Force may 
not always control the air, and even when it does an 
occasional enemy plane can get by and cause plenty of 
damage if ground troops totally disregard ordinary air 
security measures, 

Ground tactics were sloppily executed. Soldiers tended 
to bunch up. Scouting and patrolling exercises revealed 
inadequacies in training—the men either didn’t know 
more than the rudiments of these tactics or hadn't been 
sufficiently impressed with the importance of these move 
ments in ground combat. 

The compelling reason for hard training—immediate 
possibility of commitment to combat—is lacking. It is difh 
cult to get young men to work at acquiring skills that 
they have some doubt they will need in the near future 

or ever. 

But despite all these deficiencies and the understand 
able reasons for them, everyone agreed that the morale 
of the men was high. 

hat is a saving grace. It puts it squarely up to the 
officers. Road discipline, cover and concealment, creep 
ing and crawling, individual protective measures, pro 
ficiency in using and caring for individual and team 
weapons, small unit tactics—all the many simple, funda- 
mental things that go to make up ground combat—can be 
rapidly mastered by troops whose morale is high if their 
officers make the effort. And, let us add, the ofhcers must 
be given the time and opportunity to do it. Training 
can't be sandwiched in between special duty jobs. That 
the prewar army proved over and over again. 


Looking Backwards 


In “Facing Toward the Past” (page 18) Dr. Walter V. 
Bingham demonstrates the dangers inherent in the prac 
tice of depending upon formal regulations and practices 
in the administration of the Army in time of peace. He 
warns against too close adherence to tradition, rote and 









letter of law. This is not to decry administrati 


Nor to 
advocate an Army in which every man is his , aden 
of what should be done and how it should b accom 
plished. It is a plea for the Army to keep wid awake 
alert to changing situations and new needs. Dr ngham 
rightly suggests that many officers realize this. |: js th. 
few that do not, those who bog down in the |ctter of 
regulation, that hurt the Army. 

There is nothing wrong with looking to the t pr 
vided it is to give guidance for the future. We \now py 


better example of this than Colonel Stimson’s On Acziy, 
Service. These memoirs are a real contribution to thy 
future of the Nation and specifically to the Army, \, 
think the title we have given the excerpts from the bool 


in this issue of the Journal (page 11) accurately describes 
Colonel Stimson’s relations with the Army. No living 
American has done more for the Army—and w: expect 
that the Colonel would say that no American institution 
has meant more to him than the Army. We may read 
Colonel Stimson’s memoirs to give us light for the futur 


and as we do we will discover that he too used the past 
as guidance for the future. 
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It is chiefly through the support of the loyal 100% member units that the Infantry Association 
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fighting men. Each numbered star shows the number of completed years of all-out member- 
ship in the Association by every Infantry officer and unit within the organizations listed below. 
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Composite Reserve Officer Groups 
lo the Editors of INFANTRY JoURNAI 


Fie and fow to Colonel Legree for his unfair letter regarding 
reserve composite groups 

Conditions may be as the Colonel says in his particular area, but 
he should not wish to 
} 


ibolish the entire composite group system 
vecause of conditions as he finds them and for which he may even 
be partially responsible. Neither should he speak of all composite 
group instructors and their staffs as incompetents 


The composite group to which I am assigned (230th Organized 
Reserve Composite Gr has offered to its members ample op 
portunity to engage in constructive instruction. We have been 

, 
‘ 


nmort 
iT ( 1x 


f forming provisional units and working 
We have been given help in the form of 


them into T /O&E units 
film strips, filn 


and almost everything but unlimited training aids. In addition, we 


s, speakers of various types (members of other units 
have been given the names of men available to our unit who reside 


f which I am a member (2d Eastern Penn 


svlvania Airborne Combat Command 


The provisionel unit 
has arranged programs which 


have proved interesting to all its members ranging from privates to 
} 


colonels. The programs have included, at various times, items such 
as these: joint airborne and tank force operations with command 


problems at various levels; various types of communications instruc- 
tion in the form of films, film strips, and lectures on subjects 
ranging trom pane ls to radio preparation of air movement tables 
and planning movements by air, including practical work; films of 
German airborne and ground operations. Films showing American 
and Allied operations; instruction on recoilless weapons; field 
artillery characteristics; Air Force lectures (by Air Force members 
showing how they fit into our scheme of things and vice versa. 

For the time we have available to devote to the Reserve that 
seems like a full and instructive program. 

Maybe the good Colonel doesn’t realize that he is now in a posi- 
tion where he must scratch and work to get things rather than have 
them handed to him. Why doesn’t he prepare a few programs 


himself or have groups of officers (reservists) in his group prepare 
programs 

Ihe programs of our unit have been successful for three impor 
tant reasons: the energy of the Combat Command commander, a 
former parachute regimental commander, who has pushed and 
prodded to get results from men in his command and from the 
Army personnel; the excellent cooperation given us by the instruc 
tor of our group; and the fact that the members of our unit prepared 
and delivered most of the lectures and programs themselves. 

The trouble we find with the Reserve programs lies not with 
the composite group, but with the officers and men assigned to them. 
The interest of the men and officers in the Reserve is Cin the ma- 
Personnel will not serve (the majority 
It is still doubtful whether they will serve now that 
they are to be reimbursed 


In organizing our unit, we contacted several hundred officers and 


jority) very poor unless 


reimbursed 
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the interest shown was extremely low. Some of the excus. 
for lack of interest were as follows: 

“I have no time, I bowl one night and play badminton 

“I don’t want to join anything, if they want me again, |] 
come after me.” 

“I'll be around.” (But he never shows up although ask« 
edly. 

“Do you get paid for it?” 

So, Colonel, maybe if you got off your horse and began working 
planning, and stirring things up in your organization you 
organize interesting programs that not only company grad 
field grade officers will enjoy concurrently, but programs th 
prove interesting to privates and colonels. 

May. JoHN H. Roc EI 
Philadelphia 14, Pa. 


Extension Courses 
To the Editors of INFANrRY JouRNAL 


Pay for inactive duty for Reserve Officers is about to become law 
if it hasn't already. 

A way to get some value for this pay would be to require a Re 
serve officer to complete satisfactorily the Army Extension Cours 
for his present and next higher grade before he becomes eligibl 
to draw this pay. 

As an example, a second lieutenant should be required to « 
plete the -20 series before he could draw inactive duty pay. On 
satisfactory completion, he would be entitled to back pay from the 
date of commission or date of enactment of the law. On promotion 
to first lieutenant, he would be required to complete the -30 series 
before he could draw any further inactive duty pay. 

Failing to complete the course satisfactorily and drawing no pay 
an officer might resign. This would be a great relief to his unit 
commander and unit instructor. 

Cot. R. I. Stack 
University of Connecticut 
Storrs, Conn. 


v y y 
“The Stilwell Papers” 
To the Editors of InFANrrY JouRNAL: 


Paul M. A. Linebarger’s review of General Stilwell’s book in the 
May Inrantry JourNat is one of the most thorough and carefully 
written estimates of a book and an author I have ever read. He 
combines a lively interest with judicious appraisal and studious 
approach. However, his point that General Stilwell “let Air Corps 
pilots . . . eat garbage, live in huts, fly suicidal accumulations of 
missions, and die unpromoted and undecorated because he did not 
want his theater to be a ‘soft’ gingerbready theater” should be prop- 
erly set straight before Stilwell’s enemies and the Air Force's friends 
use it, as some already are doing, as a reason for arguing that any 
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und-trained officer shouldn’t command a theater that in- 


¥ ‘ units (which would mean that no ground commander 
we + again command a theater ). 
It's atively easy matter to set this straight. And to do it with- 


ng that the Fourteenth Air Force did live and die as Dr. 


7 r says it did. All you have to do is project Dr. Line- 
hargers strictures to include American ground forces fighting in 
Burm». specifically “Merrill's Marauders.” They, too, ate garbage, 
fought suicidal missions, and died unpromoted and undecorated. 
How: their luxuries didn’t include living in huts. The break- 


down in morale of the Marauders in May 1944 is, regrettable as it 
was, frm evidence that Vinegar Joe was no easier on his beloved 
Doughboys than he was on the products of the relatively soft-living 
Air Force's flying schools. 

I think it was a mistake in judgment for the editor of General 
Stilwell’s diary to have left out all but a veiled allusion to the break- 
down of the Marauders—assuming, of course, that General Stilwell 
did mention the situation in his diary and it is hard for me to believe 
that he didn’t. 

Additional evidence to deflate any argument that General Stilwell 
was unfair to air forces could be obtained, I feel certain, by investi- 
ation of his reactions to recommendations for decorations in CBI 
and. later, Tenth Army. I have heard an authority that I respect 
«av that he was exceedingly sparse in handing out the “little rib 
bons.” 

Let's keep the record straight. 

Autias At Situ. 
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Stay Out of the Woods? 


lo the Editors of INFANTRY JoURNAL: 


Your editorial reflections on the public reaction to the spectacle 
f a former major general led to jail in manacles were interesting. 
My eyebrows raised a bit at your implication that the conduct of the 
general could be classified as “an eccentricity” and at your wonder 
that our American mores “expect the American soldier to stick to a 
pretty narrow groove.” It would be difficult to justify the conduct 
ff the general in question within the borders of an ethical groove 
the size of the Grand Canyon. 

What I found particularly interesting was your query whv 
reprehensible conduct of a high military leader arouses the Ameri- 
can people to an indignant sense of betrayal and desire for revenge. 
A possible answer can be found in Geoffrey Gorer’s The American 
People, a provocative and irritating book. 

Mr. Gorer, a British anthropologist, believes that the complexion 
of our social and political culture is strongly, even dangerously, 
anti-authoritarian; that Americans tend to oppose and resent all 
authority whether it is beneficent or pernicious. He finds the causes 
for this attitude in a number of phenomena, among others in the 
Colonies’ rejection of allegiance to England during the Revolution- 
ary War, and in the fact that second-generation American children, 
in order to conform to the American ideal, learn at an early age to 
reject their European-born fathers both as models and as sources 
ot authority. 

Manifestations, according to Mr. Gorer, are to be seen in the deep 
public distrust of persons in authority; in America the least respected 
and most suspect professions are those which involve the exercise 
of authority over other people: politics and, in peacetime, military 
service. 

If he is correct, some of your questions are answered. Far from 
an indulgent attitude on the part of the American public toward the 
supposed Bonapartist dreams of its military leaders as you allege, 
tears of their reality may be one of the reasons for the Americans’ 
distrust of men in top military authority. If Mr. Gorer’s thesis is 


correct Cand no one who served as an officer or noncom in World 
War II can discount entirely the inherent resistance of most Ameri- 
cans to discipline and authority, particularly in garrison and rear 
echelon situations) the answer is plain. Men who enter a military 
careet 


hould apparently accept public suspicion of their motives 
and behavior as one of the disagreeable aspects of their trade, along 
with {requent changes of station and low pay. 
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Again, if this author is on the right track, a man entering the 
military service should think of himself in the role of a city boy 
visiting a rural community for the purpose of taking one of the 
farmer's daughters to a barn dance. If while she is being escorted 
home through the woods at night, the young lady screams, no one 
will believe that the city boy’s intentions were honorable. 

Men entering the career of arms, if we are to accept Mr. Gorer’s 
thesis, should stay out of the woods unless they have witnesses. 

Joun H. Earce. 
Washington 16, D. C. 


7 7 7 
Marine Historical Publications 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


I have recently read the generous review by Mr. John B. Spore 
in your March issue of our first two historical publications, The 
Defense of Wake and The Battle for Tarawa. 

Please convey my compliments to Mr. Spore for his outstanding 
review. It is obvious that he studied our monographs carefully and 
his detailed treatment of them certainly leaves nothing to be desired. 

With all good wishes, I am 

BricapieR GENERAL W. E. Rivey, 
Director, Division of Public Information. 
Headquarters, U. S. Marine Corps 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Simpler Drill 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


My January copy of The Journat caught up with me a short 
time ago and it was with great interest that I read the proposal for 
changes in drill regulations by the anonymous colonel. One point 
in particular he made was especially significant. I have just left 
an outfit (forced to break up due to troop shortage) where there 
was an ample surplus of senior-ranking sergeants. This left a situa 
tion where every few minutes during our drill periods a new voice 
and accent gave the commands. Under the colonel’s proposed 
system, “Ho,” he says, is pronounced the same. In our outfit the 
deficiencies due to accents under the old system were very obvious. 
The preparatory command “to the rear” sounded something like 
the rather general “thrip” to “right.” At one time this situation 
found the platoon going in three directions at once. Of course, the 
colonel’s system cannot erase accents in the preparatory commands, 
but when “to the rear march, Ho” is given, the soldier in ranks has 
time to digest the accent in his mind without straining to hear the 
command of execution following, which will always be the un 
mistakable “Ho.” 

Though I have been out of an infantry unit for about a week 
since our outfit broke up, The Journat is of intense value in at 
least helping me to still think as a soldier, though I feel living in 
an MG team is just being a civilian in ODs. 

Pro. Wit F. Strroprince. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Soldiers’ Deposits 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


It is suggested, in the interests of the Army Career Plan and the 
recruiting program, that the INFANTRY JoURNAL consider the merits 
of the following suggested amendments to Army Regulations 35 
2600 re Soldiers’ Deposits: 


1. Extend Soldiers’ Deposits to warrant officers. 

2. Make Soldiers’ Deposits repayable (for the specific purpose 
of redepositing) at least every three years in order that the accrued 
interest on the deposits of a long-term enlistee will equal approxi 
mately the interest accrued on the deposits of the enlistee who 
repeatedly reenlists for three-year periods. 

M/Ser. Leroy G. Keirey. 
Fort Lewis, Washington. 
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Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 
to this department. However, the price for those “dashed off” with scant consideration for 
the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cere- 
brations should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. 


Who Gets the Tough Missions? 


You can't fight the percentages. General Cooke brought out 
this painful and undisputable fact in respect to the Combat 
Infantryman very conclusively and effectively in his article 
‘Until Death Do Us Part” in the June 1947 Inranrry Jour 
NAL. But it can also be emphasized that combat missions com 
manders should be as impartial as a company first sergeant 
making out a duty roster. This precept seems a fundamental 
one and hardly worthy of mention, except that it was con 
sistently violated in World War II from the rifle squad to the 
\rmy and in every theater of war. An age-old saying in the 
Army is that the reward for good work is more work. This was 
true in combat and very often—too often—the reward for good 
work in the Infantry was death. 

[his is how it happened. Let us take two privates, Private 
Mendoza and Private Dubinski, assigned as scouts for their 
platoon. On their first mission Private Mendoza was just a little 
more aggressive, a little more resourceful, a little quicker to find 
a good route of approach to the enemy's position than Private 
Dubinski. The platoon leader, a bright young man who was 
intent on accomplishing his mission as every good soldier 
should be, perceived this immediately. As a result Private 
Mendoza got the reputation of being a good scout. Also, as a 
result, who got the next assignment as scout in the next tough 
mission? And the next and the next?—until Private Mendoza 
is shot? You get nothing for answering that question. It’s too 
simple. 

Ihe same thing happened to the sergeants who acquired a 
reputation for being good patrol leaders. And the lieutenants 
who led their platoons more aggressively and more compe- 
tently than the others were given more than their share of the 
load and eventually the percentages caught up with them. As 
a battalion commander, after several days in combat, I used to 
shudder when one of my company commanders would tell 
me of a platoon sergeant or a squad leader who had done an ex- 
ceptionally good job in combat: In an unbelievable number of 
instances this was a forecast of the appearance of his name on 
the casualty list. 

The same thing happened with units too. When a certain 
company or battalion was particularly successful or outstand- 
ing—either through good luck or through combat efhiciency— 
they did the dirty work next time, and often continued to do 
it until they were so shot up that their battle efficiency was 
destroyed. 
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Such occurrences were not confined to small units, either 9 anv ¢ 
Certain “crack” divisions were used time after time on nasty onen e 
jobs because they had made a name for themselves while other fi sendenc 


divisions were given more unimportant—and safer jobs. Conse the tem 
quently, the “hot” divisions often added to their glory and than the 
their casualty lists, while the other divisions had it relativel; 

easy. A specific instance of this occurred after the Bulge. Cer 

tain outhts—probably because of a misfortune of war onl; 

were overrun and subsequently after reorganization were used 

to guard POWs while the old outfits that had carried the ball ij Deficie 
since D-day continued to slug it out on the line. This occurred 


in spite of the fact that the outfits on guard duty were anxiou: - 
to redeem themselves in combat and probably would have don a 
it had they had another opportunity to fight. But si 
All this is brought out not to discredit any unit or any pat aia 
ticular unit commander, but to show that mission assignments fforts 
varied with demonstrated proficiency—and the end result was a - 
more proficiency—tougher missions—and greater casualties ye; 
There’s something wrong with that picture. It isn’t fair and in dedi 
the long run it isn’t eficient. Something should be done to cor we: 
rect it. aia 
Only commanders can correct this situation—commanders ac 
right up the line from squad leaders to the Chief of Staff. A vivid 
better rotation system for the combat infantryman as pro te vs 
posed by General Cooke will help—but it will still not keep a 
the best combat infantrymen from being knocked off by the law ™ 
of probabilities. It will take the commanders themselves to d Fail 
that, and the only way the commanders can do it is to be more Fail 
careful in assigning missions. It is the most natural thing in the Exa 
world to pick the best man possible to do a certain job. Also, it u 
is natural for a commander to pick the most experienced and Ine 
most efficient unit for his roughest operations. When it comes t Fai 
a difficult combat mission the commander has to place the « Fla 
complishment of it even above the welfare of his men. But he | 
should be farseeing enough to realize that there will be othe Ni 
difficult missions coming—perhaps even more difficult than the 
present one—and the same men or the same units should not be Str 
called upon for all those missions. Even at the risk of lowering | 
the combat efficiency of his force temporarily by using untriec M 
units or units that don’t have quite as good a record he | 
should be impartial in his assignments. Most of these units In 
come through in the long run, anyway, and most individuals 
do, too, when they are given a chance. Commanders should S 
see that they get that chance. Either that or we wil! have @ 
variation of the old frontier saying about the Indians. | he on!) we 
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ymen will be dead intantrymen. This statement is 
a disparaging, irreverent manner, but as a cold bru- 
se of us who saw prolonged combat know just how 


rac : 
—_ infantrymen are dead infantrymen—and unfortu- 
an than a few are dead because they were good in 
nat a ‘se ££ : . 
fantryn his is not an indictment of their leaders or of any 


rt of the system. Many of them just push their luck 
»o far, that’s all, and it is to their everlasting glory that they 
ere willing to do so. But the fact remains that many of them 
were killed carrying more than their share of the load. 

We cannot prevent people from getting killed in the In- 
fantry, but we can distribute the chances for survival more 
evenly, and the chances should be just as good for the superior 
combat men as the mediocre or reluctant ones. One infantry 
hattalion CO expressed it this way: “When it comes to getting 
shot at I'm very democratic. I'd just as soon see everybody have 
an equal share of it regardless of race, color, or previous con- 
dition of servitude. I certainly don’t want a monopoly on it.” In 
our efforts to build a truly democratic army we might give some 
consideration to this aspect of democracy. As a part of leader- 
ship training we learn to be impartial in our handling of men, 
but the specific application of this principle in assigning com- 
bat missions is not stressed. Neither does this problem come up 
in any of our peacetime training or maneuvers. I believe that 


articu) 


ther, 


iasty TB every future leader of combat troops should be aware of these 

ther HB tendencies in assigning dangerous missions and should resist 

mse the temptation to let his best men or his best units carry more 

and than their share of the combat burden. 

vel Lr. Cor. Esen F. Swirr. 
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ball i Deficiencies in Small Unit Combat 

_ [he glaring shortcomings in some of our small unit combat 

practices during the last war were familiar to nearly all combat 

sg commanders, and many efforts were made to overcome them. 
But none were entirely successful. Crafty schemes of maneu- 

wl ver and workmanlike plans of attack would collapse despite all 

2a efforts and it was manifest that the cause was the deficiencies 

a that existed in our infantry minor tactics. y. . 

din | As I say nearly all combat commanders were familiar with 

a these failures but time has dulled the sharpness of the outline. 
Many officers now training troops did not see combat (through 

des fault of their own) and experience these matters themselves. 

A Back in 1944 when the shortcomings were real and entirely 

ms vivid, one Infantry Division issued a memo noting the follow- 

been fag ing errors and deficiencies. The list is given exactly as it ap- 

Jaw fy peated in the original memo: 

0 do Failure to fix and use bayonets in assault. 

nore Failure to use hand and rifle grenades in assault. 

| the Exaggerated use of squad column and column of squad col- 

0, umns in approach and even in attack. 

and Inexcusable crowding and herding of men under fire. 

es to Failure to scout front and flanks. 

> ac Flanking maneuvers of squads and platoons not covered 

t he by base of fire. Flanking group not “sneaky” enough. 

ther No signal or command for assault; frequently resulting in no 

| the assault. 

t be Stupid exposure of 60mm mortars in the open when ditches, 

ning walls, and other cover are available. 

ned Men ignorant of location of squad, platoon and company 

| he CPs. 

nits Individual men moving forward, under threat of fire, do not 

wt select next place to drop and route to it, before getting up. 

ould Squads, groups, and individuals fail to move forward unless 

a directed by platoon leader. Each unit (or individual) 

0 
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must move aggressively toward objective whenever pos 

sible without orders. 

Company and platoon attack orders seldom give a specifi 
ground feature (and route to it) as objective. 

No attempt to close with enemy following artillery, cannon, 

mortar or other concentrations. 

Many individuals, when fired on, fail to return fire. Our 
volume of small-arms fire is ridiculously inadequate. 

Infantry company and platoon commanders in general have 
been unaware of how and where to obtain artillery sup 
port. 

Flanking movements of squads and platoons not wide 
enough. Specify route of maneuver by easily recognized 
terrain object. 

Following these strictures the memo suggested three cot 

rections: 

Correct practices will be drilled into troops at every oppor 
tunity, particularly when in reserve or during training 
periods. 

Schools for officers and noncommissioned officers covering 
exact methods and precise technique of small unit combat 
will be held. Subject matter, schedules, instructors will be 
personally supervised by bn COs. 

Constructive critiques of individual and unit performance 
during combat as well as in training will be given at the 
time on the spot or as soon thereafter as practicable. 

The ideas expressed in that memorandum need emphasis 

right now. 

Atomic, bacterial, psychological, airborne and all other kinds 
of possible new warfare, all need discussion but the down-to 
earth technique of small unit fighting cannot be neglected. 
Our lieutenants and noncommissioned officers must learn the 
right way to do things; and they ought to know, too, where 
and how we failed in past training. Valid principles and ac 
curate techniques are given in the field manuals but we aren't 
giving them sufficient emphasis. 

A series of articles by platoon and company commanders, 
along the lines of Infantry in Battle, is definitely needed. 
Authentic experiences illustrating principles and techniques of 
small unit combat should be the basis. No punches should be 
pulled to illustrate our failures as well as our successes. 

Unless we do stress the faults so common to us, we shall find 
the same deficiencies again causing unnecessary casualties and 
defeats as we did in World War II. 


Cotonet Roserr I. Srack. 
% 4 4 


Somebody Forgot to Tell 


The Infantry could well pay more attention to lessons like 
the one embodied in the story told by “Captain Courageous” 
Cin the April issue of the JournaL). That anecdote, pointing 
up the dire need for “all-out intelligence training,” would be 
a blood-curdler if so many of us couldn’t match or top it, our 
selves. Almost every officer who served in lower echelon in 
telligence jobs overseas learned quickly how futile his best ef- 
forts often were. 

I became a battalion S-2 in combat, with only the hurried 
OCS training in battle intelligence methods to guide me. For 
a long while, it seemed as if our rifle company commanders 
didn’t know or care what my job was. No matter how earnestly 
I begged them, they seldom remembered to pass along what 
their scouts or patrols picked up until too late. When they oc- 
casionally surprised me with timely details, it didn’t occur to 
them that the companies on their flanks might prefer to get the 
dope direct. And when they received material which my sec 
tion had worked hard to gather and organize, they usually 
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shoved it in their hip pockets and forgot it. Later, of course, 
they would complain that no one ever told them anything. 

Che exceptions were all that kept us going. Eventually, 
grown battlewise, our platoon leaders would sometimes call up 
with facts that were sheer gold to Division G-2 or the battalion 
CO. By that time, however, too much damage had already been 
done. Although our outfit was later called “the most decorated 
unit in the history of the U. S. Army, for its time in action,” 
our regiment suffered a record number of casualties—650 dead 
and 3,436 wounded. Granted, the outfit was repeatedly used 
as a “spearhead” in rough situations. Not all of those casual- 
ties were necessary. 

Time and again, although our men were alert, observant 
fighters, the litter-bearers or the S-4 had to remove evidence 
of faulty intelligence work. No one (as far as he could see, 
himself) was to blame. Usually it was “How in hell could | 
know those poor devils would go right through that mine- 
held?” Or, “That damned 88 [which had been in position for the 
past twenty-four hours] caught my patrol coming in, again!” 
Quite often, someone, somewhere, had reported the location 
of the 88 or plotted the minefield on a company map. But who? 
Where? 

Chere is only one real answer, it seems to me. Hammer 
hard on every officer, every noncom, every Gl, before they 
reach the POE—hammer hard until every living soul in the 
outfit realizes clearly that he may have to be his brother's 
keeper. Someone else will be his. 

Certainly they told about passing along military information 
back in basic training, in unit training, in D-series. It was “a 
duty,” like signing the pass book or sweeping under the bunk 
each morning. It can—and must—be made a far more vitally 
urgent business. Among officers of field and company grade, 
especially, it must be beaten into the mind with a sledgeham- 
mer, daily if necessary. 

“What do you know that you can tell these men to help them 
do their job and lessen their deadly peril?” “What have you 
learned today that others need, or soon will need, to know?” 

Have you ever lain awake in a slit-trench wondering just 
how far your own negligence may have been responsible for 
the deaths of men who had fought bravely alongside you? For 
those who were lucky enough to miss that experience, or who 
think themselves unlikely ever to suffer it, I offer this sugges- 
tion: 

Make it your own business, in future, to keep others from 
the consequences of someone's stupid, lazy carelessness. If 
you learn something about the enemy, the terrain or the situ- 
ation that can possibly be of use to other me, share it pur- 
posefully. If you have to get off your dead butc under shellfire 
and crawl fifty yards to a radio, do that. If you have to let your 
dinner chill while you brief a platoon leader or a battalion 
scout, do that. Next time, you may be the one somebody forgot 
to tell. 


LieuTENANT Epwarp ANDROVETTE. 
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When a Feller Needs a Friend 
If we accept Colonel $.L.A. Marshall’s findings as correct 


we certainly need to do something to improve the fighting 
power and battlefield morale of the individual infantryman. 
His book (Men Against Fire) indicates that most men operate 
at a very low rate of combat efficiency and that this is due most- 
ly to psychological factors. The reason why attacks bog down 
and defenses fail is that the individual is paralyzed by fear of 
unknown dangers and feeling of isolation, a lonely feeling of 
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not being supported, of being left to fight alon 


is done it would seem to have been done by ex. 


If fighting 


10 ) 
viduals, by men who accidentally received fine = ve 
men, however, are individualists, who have a cd: interes PM 
preserving a one-piece hide, and these men ra; lens r 
sense of organization when pinned down by fire " 

As a result of this, being a part of a squad ome nine 
men is not likely to be enough to give fighting coi rage to +» 
average man. The trouble is that the other men have othe 
interests and each man knows this. A man knows (!1t until », 
agreed-upon plan is devised, there is no one in the squad why 
has the particular duty of supporting and taking care of hin 
And a man is not likely to start arranging for a base of Gre 
after bullets start burning paint off his helmet. {+ js myc 


easier to simply stay put. In short, the rifle squad is too large 
to bring a feeling of constant support to the individual, 

The Marines broke their rifle squads down into three-may 
teams, and the idea is excellent. Yet it must be said that fo, 
many tasks three men may be too many, more than we cap 
spare. This may lead to single men being sent on isolated 
missions. A fixed team of three does not always provide the 
flexibility we need. Actually, for many things we really neoj 
only one man. Yet to get that one man to stay on the job, : 
show some initiative, we must give him some support. — 

The solution to all this is completely simple and foolproof 
as must be any plan which is to function in combat. We mus 
pair off our men into teams. Each man should have a partner 
who will work with him, bunk with him, and fight alongside 
him. As a matter of fact, the two-man team keeps Popping up 
in our tactics and in our combat procedures. A few examples 
can be noted. Our automatic-rifle team of two men ( generally’ 
was the backbone of our rifle squad, and often was the spear 
head of attacks rather than a theoretical base of fire for the at. 
tack of riflemen. Might not this invaluable drive and intiative 
be due to the feeling of mutual support within the team 
much as to the undeniable fire power? We use two-man teams 
to fire the bazooka and many other weapons. Our scouts work 
in pairs, as well as our snipers, and we post our combat sen- 
tries in pairs. On the practical side, in combat many men wil 
pair-up without instruction, and certainly in the Pacific two 
man foxholes were universal. In every country when you gave 
a man an errand which would take him out by himself, he 
almost always gave you a long look as if he were thinking 
“wonder what would happen if I told him to go to hell.” In 
many such cases another man out of understanding for the 
man’s feeling would volunteer to go along. The buddy-system 
is nothing new and has proven its worth time after time. 

The buddy-system needs to be studied, standardized, given 
the seal of official approval and followed through until it is an 
Infantry SOP. Our system will break down just when needec 
if thoughtless commanders negate the idea by sending individ 
uals out on isolated missions in an attempt to stretch his man 
power. Critics may say that this will often be necessary, an¢ 
the system cannot function when faced with necessity. lt ' 
well for the commander to remember that he is almost never 
alone himself, that he is often too tied up in his responsibilities 
to have the normal fears of soldier, and that he may be natura! 
ly courageous enough not to have the same fears as a norma 
man. We ought to realize that often one man alone is onl\ 
half a man and two men together are worth four separate¢ 
Of what value is it to spread out your men and have your & 
tire organization bog down? If the commander must take ths 
risk he should understand that the individual human being 
is not up to operating alone in the face of the enemy and the! 
he may not get the mission accomplished after all. 

Captain Rosert B. Hankin 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Lenin Uncovered 


LENIN, A BIOGRAPHY. By David 
Shub. Doubleday and Co., Inc. 438 
Pages; $5.00. 


Mr. Shub’s accurate biography of Lenin 
commands the attention of those who want 
to understand the dynamics of Commu 
nism. Lenin was the creator of the Com 
munist Party the members of which now 
use the terms Communism and Leninism 
interchangeably. If political movements re- 
main at all true to their origins, insight 
into the aims of the Kremlin today and 
tomorrow must begin with knowledge of 
Russia’s first Communist dictator, Vladimir 
Lenin. 

Mr. Shub, a veteran of the Russian revo- 
lutionary movement, knew Lenin as well as 
most other revolutionaries of pre-Bolshevik 
Russia and is thus qualified to write the 
biography. The fact that Mr. Shub has 
lived in the United States since 1908 has 
given perspective to his treatment. The 
biography reflects a careful objectivity as 
contrasted with most other evaluations of 
Lenin. Although the book appears to be 
addressed to those readers who already pos- 
sess some background knowledge of the 
complicated Communist story, it can serve 
as an absorbing introduction to Lenin for 
the casual student. It is also a rich source 
of new information for those who have 
fuller knowledge of the theory and practice 
ot Communism. 

The author’s knowledge of Russian and 
his acquaintance with obscure sources 
gained through his intimate contact with 
the subject have enriched the value of 
the book. It is adequately but not over- 
burdened with documentation. The liberal 
use of unquestionable facts and the almost 
complete absence of bias put his char- 
acterization of Lenin squarely on the target. 

The Lenin which emerges is a man with 
' tuthiess will power, a genius for con- 
Spiratorial organization and a pathological 
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devotion to the catechism of the Marxian 
dogma. The amoral tactics of Communism 
are revealed as originating not in the per- 
version of revolutionary idealism but the 
logical offshoots of a man who regarded his 
own objectives as the embodiment of abso- 
lute values. 

Among sections of the book of especial 
interest to the military reader is the clear 
proof that Lenin’s Bolshevik revolution was 
heavily subsidized by the German General 
Staff. Shub’s treatment of the military 
aspects of the Communist coup includes 
Lenin’s keen appreciation of military mat 
ters and his talent for subversion. The 
tragic performance of many Czarist Army 
ofhcers, who made Lenin’s success possible 
through their ignorance of revolutionary 
politics, likewise deserves the attention 
of the military man. 

More important than any such detail, 
however, is the fact that this book provides 
a comprehensive grasp of the essence of 
Communist methods and morality. During 
the coming year the United States govern- 
ment plans to spend at least twenty billion 
dollars to restrain a world-wide movement 
bearing the imprint of the mind of Vlad- 
mir Lenin. To every official, whether 
civilian or military, involved in this im- 
mense effort, Shub’s biography of Lenin 
is commended.—Lieur. Cor. WiiiiaM R. 
KINTNER. 


OSRD 
SCIENTISTS AGAINST TIME. By 


James Phinney Baxter, 3d, with an in- 
troduction by Vannevar Bush. Little, 
Brown and Company. 473 Pages; Illus- 
trated; Index; $5.00. 


Dr. Vannevar Bush, in his introduction 
to Scientists Against Time, calls this vol- 
ume “the brief official history of the Office 
of Scientific Research and Development.” 
It was written at the instigation of Dr. 
Bush; and the author, who is President of 





Williams College and was formerly Dep- 
uty Director of the Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices, is indeed well qualified to deal with 
the subject. The resulting book is a sound, 
solid administrative history of the OSRD, 
written in a pleasantly straightforward 
manner. It is not intended to be a resume 
of scientific inventions or discoveries; it is 
rather an account of how, administratively 
speaking, the scientists achieved what they 
did during World War II. 

Part One deals chiefly with matters of 
organization and gives an over-all picture 
of scientists working under great stress to 
meet and solve the various wartime prob- 
lems. Part Two is concerned with new 
weapons and devices, among them radar, 
rockets, proximity fuses, etc. In Part Three, 
chemistry is discussed: new explosives, 
propellants, gas, smoke, incendiaries, and 
flame throwers. The section entitled Why 
Not Gas? raises the question: Why was 
there no large-scale, planned use of gas in 
a war which was marked by far more in 
humane methods of killing? The author's 
view that “most civilians and most soldiers 
have an almost superstitious fear of gas” 
is interesting, though perhaps not a matter 
for universal agreement. 

Part Four, dealing with military medi 
cine, presents only a few of the many medi 
cal advancements made during the war: 
antimalarials, blood and blood substitutes, 
penicillin, insecticides and rodenticides, 
and aviation medicine. Part Five is a dis 
cussion of men and machines: selection 
and training of personnel, and operations 
research and field service. Part Six deals 
with the atomic bomb and the Manhattan 
District. 

In his Epilogue, Dr. Baxter points to 
the dilemma of our time and indicates that 
the choice now lies between adequate 
world organization and ruin. He says: 
“What we need is military strength with- 
out militarism and realistic advancement 
of the structure of world peace without the 
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self-deception to which pacifists are liable.” 
This opinion, which we hear in one form 
or another from so many scientists, may 
have its merits. It is true, certainly, that 
the ruin of our world is a distinct possibility 
now, as it never was in pre-Alamogordo 
days. But many things are possible with- 
out being probable, and it is seldom indeed 
that humanity is given an “all-or-nothing” 
choice of this sort. More likely than either 
pure salvation or pure disaster, perhaps, is 
a middle course: peace, uneasy, thorough- 
ly uncomfortable, but bearable; demand- 
ing for its maintenance a ceaseless and 
unhappy vigilance.—M. S. L. 


For Your Arctic Library 


TO THE ARCTIC! By Jeannette Mirsky. 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 352 Pages; Ref- 
erences; Index; Illustrated; Maps; $5.00. 


First published as To the North! in 
1934, this book has been revised and ex- 
panded. The realities of global geography 
and geopolitics have emphasized our inter- 
est in the Arctic areas; this new edition 
comes at a time when, in the words of 
Stefansson (who wrote the introduction). 
“The times have caught up with our book, 
largely because men who command press 
and radio have begun telling us that the 
Arctic is really the center of our world and 
that, in North America for instance, our 
northern frontier on the Arctic is in many 
significant respects more important than 
our eastern frontier upon the Atlantic or 
our western upon the Pacific.” 

In her first two chapters Miss Mirsky 
describes the Arctic and attempts to explain 
why men go there. She is not as successful 
in the second chapter as in the first; prob- 
ably the mountain climber’s reason, “Be- 
cause the mountain is there,” might give us 
a clue. Riches, fame, and the desires of 
sovereigns could hardly account for the 
willingness of men to brave death and 
suffering time after time. 

Men of practically all nations have ad- 
ventured to the Arctic. Colonization of 
Iceland began about 900 A.D., and there 
is no idea that this was man’s first explora- 
tory attempt. Pytheas, a Greek of the time 
of Alexander the Great, sailed to a mysteri- 
ous Thule which might well have been 
Iceland. Alfred the Great annotated an 
ancient Latin account of Arctic exploration 
with a firsthand report of a contemporary 
trip. Cabot, Frobisher, Brunel, Barents, 
Smeerenburg, Hudson, Baffin, Gvosdev, 
Bering, Dezhnev, Ross, Parry, Franklin, 
Simpson, Bellot, Belcher, McClure, Ingle- 
field, Sonntag, Weyprecht, Greely, Egede 
—the roster of Arctic explorers is as inter- 
national as the football squad of a great 
university. Colonizers, scientists, adven- 
turers, soldiers, sailors, airmen, noblemen, 
charlatans, desperadoes, fortune-seekers, 
and combinations and permutations of 
these types, made their voyages and their 
contributions. 

Some Arctic explorers won to their goal 
by sheer overpowering of the Arctic ter- 
rors with men and equipment, others were 





successful by adapting themse! 


; to their 
environment. A moment's bad Jyck 
wrong conception, or the failur. «| ri 
brought disaster to some; un lie, abl 
good luck assisted others in a 
through. Gvosdev reached Am ‘icy * 
did not know it; Cook claime:! , "a 
reached the Pole and the weigh: of ae 
dence is against him. 

Military men and military students yj) 
find the Arctic becoming more im):>rtan; ™ 
their studies and researches. Now thar -" 
have finally realized that a globe shows ts 
geographical facts that Mercator icnores or 
distorts, airline distances and 0, rational 
radiuses take on more significance. To thp 
Arctic! along with Stefansson’s The Frien 


ly Arctic, might well be the basic books 
for every soldier’s Arctic library.—A. S. 


BOURKE COCKRAN. By James Mc 
Gurrin. Charles Scribner's Sons. 3%) 
Pages; Index; $3.50. 


A story of a well-born Irish immigrant 
who came to the United States in the eight. 
een-seventies and made a fortune as a tria) 
lawyer. Endowed with a capacity for 
repartee, platform presence and a voice that 
was “peculiarly delightful and melodious.” 
Bourke Cockran early gained a dominan: 
position in Tammany Hall. He differed 
from the usual Tammany Hall politician 
in that he often broke from the party line 
to support a candidate he considered better 
qualified. In this manner as a Democrat 
he opposed the election of Cleveland, sup 
ported the Republican McKinley for Pres 
dent, and backed Roosevelt's candidacy 
against both parties. He has been called 
one of the great liberals of his day and 
one of its most imposing and controversia! 
figures. This biography is important for 
any study of the political era of McKinley 
Roosevelt and Bryan. It is a story of the 
Irish in American politics and depicts the 
political mood at the turn of the century 
with great fluency. The author has written 
an interesting picture of Cockran’s life, yet 
the sympathetic feeling with which he 
deals with his subject at times appalls the 
reader with its damp sugar consistency 
One hesitates to commend a non-critical 
biography such as this one, since it is evi 
dent from the very start that the author 
has failed in one of his major premises as 
a biographer. He is not too convincing in 
his attempt to establish Bourke Cockran as 
one of the truly great American orators 


—V.R. 


Polls and Pacifists 


THE MAN IN THE STREET. By 
Thomas A. Bailey. The MacMillan 
Company. 334 Pages; $5.00. 


APPOINTMENT ON THE HILL. By 
Dorothy Detzez. Henry Holt and Con- 
pany. 262 Pages; $3.00. 

Here are two authentic, easy-to-read 
books about the impact of public opinion 
on American foreign policies. Dr. Bailey, 
now Professor of History at Stanford Uni- 
versity, is the author of several wel! known 
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national relations. He has 


books on 2 : 
sow made 2 comprehensive analysis of 
Callup polls and other public-opinion cri- 
ria to determine the extent to which our 
foreign policies have been affected, for 


vod or for bad, by changing currents of 
~blic sent'ment in the United States. He 
‘lls just how the German-Americans, the 
Irish-Americans, the Italian-Americans, the 
Polish-Americans, have exerted their in- 
quence on the relations between the 
United States and European nations. He 
wells how these hyphenates have reacted to 
preparations for war and to the conduct of 
vars in which American forces have par- 
rcipated. He describes their influence on 
the peace treaties which have followed the 
wars, He discusses the influence of the 
lows, the Roman Catholics, the Methodists 
and the missionaries on the Open Door 
Policy, the Monroe Doctrine, and on our 
vlations with Russia, Germany, Great 
Britain, China, Japan, Spain, Palestine, 
and Latin America. He tells why the 
United States has so often found itself at 
war without adequate military preparations 
tor war. 

Miss Detzer, for a quarter of a century 
Secretary of the Women’s League for Peace 
and Freedom, has long been recognized as 
one of Washington’s ablest lobbyists. She 
reveals here the secret of her success—ex- 
actly how she coordinated the efforts of nu- 
merous pacifist and isolationist organiza- 
tions for the disarmament of the American 
Amy and Navy, for eliminating military 
appropriations, for forcing withdrawal of 
military forces from occupied territory, for 
promoting arms embargoes and neutrality 
legislation. She describes the tactics used 
in driving isolationist legislation through 
Congress and tells how she wrote speeches 
for Congressmen and bills for Senators, 
how she selected paid investigators for 
Congressional Committees and how she 
brought to bear on doubtful Congressmen 
the influence of hundreds of thousands of 
pacifists. She describes her interviews with 
Presidents Hoover and Roosevelt and with 
otheials of the State Department. Whether 
he agrees or disagrees with Miss Detzer’s 
pacifistic philosophy, the reader must ad- 


mire her acumen and her administrative 
talents. 


Dr. Bailey believes it was the apathy of 
the public, the disarmament conferences 
which sank warships and left unfortified 
American possessions in the Pacific, the 
neglect and starvation of the Army, the iso- 
lationism and pacifism, the selfishness and 
shortsightedness of the American public— 
which all encouraged the expansion pro- 
gram of the Japanese, Italian, and German 
governments, which culminated in World 
War II and which were responsible for the 
enormous cost to the United States and 
our allies of winning the war. 

Miss Detzer believes that the disarma- 
ment anc pacifist and isolationist and neu- 
trality policies of the United States did not 
go far enough. She is quite convinced that 
tis the greedy munitions manufacturers 
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and the chauvinistic Army, Navy, Ameri- 
can Legion and DAR who are responsible 
for wars. 

Appointment On the Hill, especially, 
is recommended reading for all Army ofh- 
cers.—Cot. Prestey W. MELTon. 


Intelligible Science 


THE HEATHENS. By William How- 
ells. Doubleday and Company, Inc. 306 
Pages; Index; Illustrated; $3.75. 


Would you like to know what makes a 
Ouija board work? Why King Kame- 
hameha would regard Moses as a great 
tuhuna palpably suffused with mana? How 
do the Navahos use skunk gall to forestall 
witchcraft and how do Navaho witch 
doctors resemble New York psychiatrists? 

Do you believe that Huck Finn’s dead 
cat really cured his warts? 

Are you interested in the marriage cus- 
toms of the Australian aborigines, the 
Hottentots, the Bakongo and the Anda 
manesian islanders? Would you like to 
learn about the magic of the Blackfeet In- 
dians, the Chuckchi people of Siberia, the 
Andes of the Belgian Congo, the Melane- 
sians, and the Moslems? Do you know the 
difference between white magic and black; 
shamans, sorcerers and woyei? Would you 
prefer omens, oracles, astrology, necroman- 
cy, or ornithomancy to spiritualism? 

Would you like to learn what ailments 
can be cured by mummy dust, sweat baths, 
dragon’s bones, blood letting, or faith heal- 
ing? Did you realize that you are thahu 
when you spill salt at the table until you 
have thrown some of it over your shoulder, 
and that the Polynesians salt their corpses 
to keep them in good condition while the 
American Museum of Natural History 
probably has the best collection of beauti- 
fully tattooed and smoked Maori heads? 

You will find the answers to these ques- 
tions and the other questions you may have 
been intending to ask about primitive man 
and his religion and superstitions, in The 
Heathens. The author is a well-known 
anthropologist who has a knack for making 
the science intelligible and interesting to 
the lay reader.—Cor. Prestey W. MeEx- 
TON. 


Texas and Secession 


TEXAS, C.S.A. By Lt. Col. James Farber. 
The Jackson Company. 265 Pages; In- 
dex; $2.75. 


Texas, says the author, did not want a 
war. There were relatively few slavehold- 
ers in the State in 1860 and the people 
were not interested in the issues dividing 
the North and the Southeastern sections of 
the country. Left to themselves they would 
have followed Governor Sam Houston’s 
advice and stayed out of the war. 1. was 
the vicious Knights of the Ge'den Circle 
who whipped up sentiment in favor of se- 
cession and who whipped or killed the men 
who had the courage to oppose the Knights. 

Colonel Farber makes a good case for 
the prevalence of Union sentiment in 
Texas. There can be no doubt that Sam 
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Houston had the backing of other Texas 
leaders who exerted their influence to 
avoid secession. Stephen F. Austin, when 
he first founded the colony, adopted a 
policy of encouraging immigration from 
the free states and from Europe while he 
discouraged immigration from the slave 
states. Certainly the German counties 
wanted no part in the conflict and many 
stubborn farmers would ultimately hang 
for their obstinacy. 

Anyway, Texas did secede from the 
Union. The sons of the men who had 
fought under the Lone Star flag for free- 
dom from Mexican tyranny, in their turn 
fought under the Stars and Bars for South- 
ern independence from Washington’s he- 
gemony. Texas soldiers starved and died 
heroically under gunboat and artillery fire 
during the long-drawn-out siege of Vicks- 
burg. A Texas division was wiped out in 
a frontal attack on bloody Round Top at 
Gettysburg. 

At port cities and within border coun- 
ties, Texas Rangers and the Home Guard 
fought Union armies, guerrillas, bush- 
whackers, Mexican bandits and Indians. 
Texas cities knew military occupation un- 
der the command of Major General “Beast” 
Butler. With final defeat came military 
government for all Texas. Now, says Colo- 
nel Farber, “nothing escaped the paws and 
maws of the carpetbagger-scalawag_alli- 
ance. A groan was likely to be answered 
with a prodding bayonet or even the swing- 
ing butt of a Springfield in the hands of a 
Northern Negro soldier.” 

In these days when the American Army 
is governing nearly as many people over- 
seas as the President and Congress govern 
in the United States, the reader will find 
reason for serious reflection in Colonel 
Farber’s graphic picture of military occu- 
pation in Texas. Colonel Farber’s authentic 
story of the internal stresses, corruption and 
chaos in Texas during the war and the 
early Reconstruction period, might well 
be read with profit by Americans con- 
cerned with the difhcult position of the 
U.S. in world affairs. —Cor. Prestey W. 
MELTON. 

Fact Bargain 
INFORMATION PLEASE ALMANAC, 

1948. Edited by John Kieran. Garden 

City Publishing Company. 960 Pages; 

Illustrated; Index; $2.00. 


This lusty newcomer to the one-volume, 
handy-reference field is coming of age. The 
first edition, 1947, enjoyed a phenomenal 
success probably due more to the reputation 
of its erudite editor and of the popular 
radio program for which it was named than 
to its actual value. But this second edition 
corrects most of the mistakes in facts and 
typography and adds an imposing array of 
journalistic and academic contributors 

The first 149 pages are devoted to a po- 
litical guide to the 1948 Presidential elec- 
tion. Edited by Dan Golenpaul, the sec- 
tion tells you all about the prospective can- 
didates—all except who's going to be 





elected. There are historie- 


twelve elections by Louis ya 
Thomas L. Stokes and Mark S\:\livan ‘ 

Elmer Davis reviews the ne, of 1947 
Brooks Atkinson surveys the ter, and 
there is Grantland Rice on 2 ka, 
Crosby on radio, Bosley Cro r on the 
motion pictures, Virgil Tho: and i. 
vin Kolodin on music, and Jo! O’Ne: 
on science. The New York H, Tribune 
has compiled a news chronology of the ~ 
year. 

All this plus a fascinating array of jc 
cellaneous statistical informati: hs d 
Almanac a fat two-dollars \ of an 


man’s money.—J. F. L. 


Changed World 
FAREWELL TO EUROPEAN yjs 
TORY. By Alfred Weber. | ranslated 
from the German by Yale University 
Press. 204 Pages; Index; $3.75 


Concerned as we are with helping Fy. 
rope recover, we have all but forgotten 
American attempts to extricate Europe afte: 
World War I. American economists par- 
ticipated in the Paris Peace Conference by: 
their recommendations were overridden by 
political leaders. Only gradually was there 
realization that dismemberment of Austria 
Hungary and disregard of economic tealj- 
ties made a hash of the European econom 
Unable to stem the tide of power politics t 
which the governments of Europe wer 
committed, the United States refused + 
approve the Versailles Treaty but con 
tinued its efforts to get Europe back on an 
even keel. 

Outstanding among American statesmen 
who attempted to help was the former Vic 
President, Charles G. Dawes, who was 
awarded the Nobel Peace Prize. Another 
humanitarian who furthered recovery was 
former President Hoover. For more than a 
quarter of a century, he labored tirelessly 

Also to be listed are the trustees of th: 
Rockefeller Foundation who authorized a 
comprehensive survey of European econ 
omy. 

Many of the economists who will ad 
minister the Marshall Plan under Mr 
Hoffman are doubtlessly quite familiar 
with this survey. In Farewell to European 
History, Dr. Weber enumerates the same 
principles of economic planning for Eu 
rope which were emphasized in that report 

Europe, as Dr. Weber sees it, is “a single 
unit bound by the closest and most intense 
economic ties, each of whose parts is in 
timately dependent on all the others for the 
full use of its potentialities.” There are, b 
says, cutting across political boundaries an 
“industrial nuclear Europe and a predom 
nately agricultural peripheral Europe—the 
first comprising England, Germany, Bel: 
gium, Luxembourg, The Netherlands, an¢ 
Switzerland, the eastern area of France anc 
the northern areas of Italy, as wel! as Avs 
tria and Czechoslovakia; the second con 
prising the whole of the territories lying 
round about these.” 

As a distinguished European scholar in 
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whole gamut of social and 
' e, Dr. Weber displays a pro- 
"a odorstanding of the materialistic 
" orces which enabled Western 
ve ahead of the rest of the 
the eighteenth and nine- 
>S: 

ff all the nations which have inherited 
rae mn of Western Europe, Dr. 
Weber res most the United States. 

speaks of the “self-control and self- 
vernment Which were fundamental facts 


a of the Anglo-Saxon characters,” and 
that “the formulation of human rights” 
»panied “this momentous establish- 
1 of the United States.” He con- 

cers this responsible for the present 


ws of the United States in world af- 


Contrasting the people of the United 
Stes with the people of Germany, he 

»es to the conclusion that the failure to 

st the Nazis can be ascribed to Prus- 
san militarism which made the average 
German a “stiff stereotyped long-suffering 
ature of order almost incapable of the 
least move in the direction of freedom.” Of 
the American and also the British workers, 
he savs, “extreme mechanization notwith- 
sanding, both are discriminating and most 
ealous guardians of their freedom and 
rights to self-determination.” In spite of 
past mistakes he believes it still possible “to 
create upright German men and women 
vho will want to govern themselves, and 
re capable of judgment,” and he says that 
the most urgent thing of all” is to set 
bout “educating the masses to political 
freedom.” 

Living quietly in retirement at Heidel- 
berg, this world-renowned scholar looked 
on while the tragedy was played out to 
what he considered its inevitable conclu- 
sion—the destruction of Germany, spiritual 
nd material chaos in all Europe. A few 
months before V-E Day he had already 
written the final chapter. 

Immediately after V-E Day, this re- 
viewer Was sent out to get some informa- 
tion for the War Department about the 
postwar economy of Germany. One of 
the men I was to interview was Dr. Weber. 
I found the elderly professor and his white- 
haired wife living in a small third-floor 
apartment whose walls were lined from top 
to bottom with books in a dozen different 
languages. 

Dr. Weber readily gave the information 
I wanted. When I found he had recently 
finished the manuscript of Farewell to 
European History, I asked for it and read it. 
As a result of World War II, says Dr. 
Weber, “the history of the World has been 
changed forever.” Europe as the autono- 
mous, material center of world gravity, a 
Europe in the old sense of equal com- 
petitive Power States will vanish. How 
the power-sphere of the Russian East and 
the Anglo-Saxon West, both of which will 
fneroach upon Europe will affect inter- 
nationa! affairs “must be left in great part 
to the .scillations and adjustments of the 
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new-power-spheres themselves, and to the 
degrees to which they inwardly bend 
themselves to an over-all humanitarian and 
really effective form of control.” 

He believes that it would be a long time 
before the postwar world would take per- 
manent shape and that “something novel, 
a completely different kind of world or- 
ganization such as has never existed before, 
must surely take shape. . . . It will pass 
through many intermediate stages and will 
only reach its final form very slowly. . . .” 
—Cor. Prestey W. Metron. 


WALL OF DUST. By Hallam Tennyson. 
The Viking Press. 188 Pages; $2.50. 


In Wall of Dust Mr. Tennyson (a great- 
grandson of the poet) draws upon his ex 
periences with a Quaker ambulance unit in 
Egypt and Italy during the war. He 
emerges with a collection of sensitive, well 
written and keenly observant short stories. 
He takes as his theme the conflict between 
old and new civilizations, between the peas 
ant and the machine-age man, brought 
sharply into focus during the war, and 
makes one wonder whether a standard of 
values based on the prevalence of inside 
plumbing is all it should be. Best story of 
the lot is the one from which the book 
takes its title. In “Wall of Dust,” a platoon 
of Negro Gls, operators of a gasoline DP, 
is bypassed by the war and left to shift for 
itself in a Tuscan village. The men quickly 
shed their thin veneer of military discipline 
and take easily to the live-and-let-live phi 
lososphy of the Italian peasant. But at last, 
of course, this idyllic existence comes to an 
end, authority descends on the village in the 
shape of a jeepful of MPs, and the soldiers 
pass once again through the “wall of dust” 
that separates the old from the new. The 
others are almost as good. “Home Leave” 
tells of an American-Italian soldier’s return 
to the village of his childhood. “In the 
Desert” reveals how the will for power of a 
British lieutenant is thwarted, then shat 
tered, by the smile of a Bedouin kitchen- 
helper. Other stories take us to Palestine, 
Rome, Cairo. The collection is marked by 
a refreshing absence of clichés and an ex 
ceptionally mature viewpoint on the part of 
the young (he is twenty-seven) author.- 


J. F. 1. 


I NEVER SAW AN ARAB LIKE HIM. 
By James Maxwell. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 207 Pages; $2.50. 


Late in 1944 the author was sent to 
Tripoli where he served until VJ-day as an 
Air Forces intelligence officer. The Brit 
ish, French, and American officers he work- 
ed with on this assignment, and the 
Italian, Arab and Jewish civilian em- 
ployees, are the central characters of a 
dozen short stories, several of which have 
already appeared in The New Yorker. The 
young writer displays an O’Henry deftness 
in his ability to build up suspense to sur- 
prise endings. The reader feels poignantly 
the tension of British and American officers 
homesick and overworked, their nerves 
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AIRBORNE 
WARFARE 


By Maj. Gen. James M. Gavin 


General “Jim” Gavin, long-time com- 
mander of the 82d Airborne and one of 
America's keenest students of airborne 
operations has written an acute critical 
study of airborne operations of World 
War Il. Actions in Sicily, the Mediter- 
ranean, Holland, Normandy, and the 
airborne operations of 1945 all fall un- 
der his scrutiny in the first chapters of 
AIRBORNE WARFARE. 


But his book is more than a history—it 
is an attempt to advance military knowl- 
edge. In subsequent chapters, he takes 
up the organization and equipment, tac- 
tics and strategy of the airborne armies 
of the future—landing zones, perimeters, 
airheads, problems of command, de- 
fense against airborne attack, employ- 
ment of service and supply elements 

all the problems apt to confront the 
airborne commander or trooper in the 
future are here—with, as far as possible, 
their solutions. 


AIRBORNE WARFARE is 178 pages 
long, thoroughly indexed. Maps and 
photos are included. 


$3.00 


Order from 
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frazzled out by the torrid desert heat, 
whose military government metes out 
harsh, impartial justice to the polyglot in- 
habitants of Libya’s superb palaces and 
squalid tenements.—Cor. Prestey W. 
MELTon. 


PRESIDENTS ON PARADE. By Hirst 
D. Milhollen and Milton Kaplan. The 
Macmillan Company. 425 Pages; Illus- 
trated; $7.50. 

Forty years ago it would have been a 
poor American home indeed that did not 
have a copy of a book like this; in 1948 
pseudo-sophistication and disinterest will 
probably cause this work to have a much 
smaller distribution in proportion to our 
population. Each of the huge eight-by- 
eleven pages contains a full-page picture 
relating to one of our presidents; the usual 
pattern includes illustrations of the man’s 
birthplace, his youth, his wife, significant 
scenes from his presidency, his later or last 
home, and his tomb. Many of the illustra- 
tions are photographs of paintings, litho- 
graphs, campaign posters, and other such 
material; the later presidents, of course, 
were photographed. The captions with the 
pictures are short, informative, and ob- 
jective. They contain little or no editorial 
opinion, and little reference to anything 
but the subject of the illustration. The 
scandals are omitted; many of the presi- 
dential achievements are also omitted. The 
book is not a history, except incidentally. 
It does supplement any study of Ameri- 
can history by indicating better than can be 
done in text, the growth of the president 
in maturity, his economic progress (in the 
type and size of his home), and the times 
in which he lived. The White House in 
Mr. Truman’s time is a much different 
place than Thomas Jefferson’s official resi- 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, making a 
fireside chat, is a personality much differ- 
ent from Theodore Roosevelt speaking to 
the students at Evanston, Illinois. A large 
part of the material came from the files of 
the Library of Congress, where both au- 
thors are officials. Other illustrations came 
from the White House, the National Gal- 
lery of Art, and other sources. Much of the 
material has never before been reproduced 
in book form. The introduction is by 
Luther H. Evans, Librarian of Congress. 


—A. S. 
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Ist Battalion, 117th Infantry 


CURLEW HISTORY. By William J. 
Lyman, Jr. Privately Published. 243 
Pages; Illustrated; $5.00. 


Curlew History is the World War II 
history of the Ist Battalion, 117th Infantry, 
30th Infantry Division. Its titke—“Curlew” 
—derives from the communications code 
name of the battalion in battle, battle in 
which it served with honor and distinction 
from shortly after D-day in Normandy to 
the end of the war in Europe. 

The author has divided his book into 
two sections: “The Battalion in Combat,” 
and “The Companies in Combat,” an ar- 










rangement which leads 
repetition, but does allow ¢! 
a wealth of detail about j 
small units. Since Curle 
written primarily for the m 


ONsiderab| 
inclusion ( 
iduals a 
listory W 


f the } 

talion and holds little or ; ge 7 
terest to the general reader feature 
not necessarily undesirable va 

Mr. Lyman has done an irable 
of gathering and weaving into 4 parry: 
a mass of facts about his battalion. he 
unfortunate, therefore, that occasion 
injections of the big picture his ner 
tive are somewhat inaccurat 

The narrative is supplemented by o» 
rather roughly drawn maps, and photo ; 
individuals and combat scenes.—O, ( ¢ 


Answers to Everything 


INFORMATION ROUNDUP, 3, 


George Stimpson. Harper & Brother 
587 Pages; Index; $3.95. 


George Stimpson is possessed of an ip 
satiable curiosity. This in itself does y 
set him apart from the rest of us. Hoy 
ever, the fact that he enjoys doing some 
thing about his curiosity gives him con 
siderable distinction. Information Round 
up is the third book that has resulted frop 
the satisfaction of the Stimpson curiosity 

Information Roundup is simply 58 
pages of data on all sorts of subjects. There 
is nothing of the encyclopedic, orderly 
presentation of fact, such as we have bx 
come accustomed to in our school-day x 
search. As a matter of fact, there seems t 
be no rhyme or reason in the manner in 
which the data are presented. Rather, th 
information seems to be jotted down just 
as Stimpson uncovered it. As a sop to the 
reference-minded, an index has been in 
cluded. 

There is little besides pure enjoyment t 
recommend this latest work of George 
Stimpson’s. When you've said that it is 
fun to read and that it makes a perfect 
bedside book which requires no. serious 
concentration, you’ve just about summed 
it up. Of course, there is always the pos 
sibility that you may learn something of 
value, but I am sure that that was never 
the author's intention.—Roserr F. Cock 
LIN. 


THE ANCIENT NA-KHI KINGDOM 
OF SOUTHWEST CHINA. By |e 
seph F. Rock. Harvard University Press 
Two Volumes, 544 Pages; Illustrated 
Index; $25.00 a set. 


This scholarly study of the second larg: 
est, and most southwesterly province 
China, is aimed at the student, but it forms 
an indispensable reference for anyone x" 
ously interested in China. Of the ive 
parts of the book, the first deals with the 
province of Yunnan proper, and the other 
four deal copiously with the history, get 
raphy, botany and geology of the nort 
western portion inhabited by the Mos 
or Na-khi tribe. The photographs in 
book are superb, the four maps by 
Army Map Service are well executed, bu! 
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‘S OF HELL. By Captain 
ace Critchell. The Declan X. Mc 
‘tullen ( 354 Pages; Maps; Photo 
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POUT 


- informal but readable history of the 

“i Parachute Infantry Regiment uses 

methods of a novelist to tell the story 

: she parachutists’ battles in Normandy, 
tnjlnd, Bastogne and Germany. 


oOCEED AT WILL. By Burke Wilkin- 
on. Little, Brown & Company. 310 


Pages; $2./9. 

Proceed at Will is an adventure thriller 
wed on the planning and execution of a 
psecret mission preceding the Normandy 
ayasion in 1944, The mission involves the 

¢ruction of a German super battleship, 
holed up in one of the bays on the Nor- 
sandy invasion coast, by a daring young 
san in a baby submarine. The plot deals 
with the lives and loves and tensions—and 
possible treason—among the group quar- 
tered in the Scottish highlands preparing 
for the mission, and with its eventual ac 
complishment in a rather curious way. The 
material is light, but the plot is good, and 
the author keeps things moving along at 
» fast clip. His skill at dialogue leaves 
wmething to be desired.—O. C. S. 


WINGS AROUND THE WORLD. By 
Captain Burr W. Leyson. E. P. Dutton 
« Company. 192 Pages; Illustrated; 
Index; $3.00. “The story of American 
International Air Transport.” 


[HE RIFLE: Its Development for Big 
Game Hunting. By S. R. Truesdell. 
Military Service Publishing Co. 274 
Pages; Illustrated; Index; $5.00. 


NORMANDY TO THE BALTIC. By 
Field Marshal The Viscount Mont 
gomery of Alamein. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 351 Pages; Illustrated; $5.00. 
[he history of the 21st Army Group 
y its commander. The British edition 
was reviewed in our November 1947 
ssue, 

WHAT COMES OF TRAINING 
WOMEN FOR WAR. By Dorothy 
Schaffter. American Council on Edu- 
cation. 223 Pages Illustrated; $3.00. 
The results and implications of the 


ntrance of women into the Armed 
Services 


WHAT THE PEOPLE WANT. By Ellis 
Gibbs Arnall. J. B. Lippincott Co. 286 
Pages; $3.50. The former governor of 
Georgia reports on his 75,000-mile trip 
through forty-seven states. 


HOW LOST WAS MY WEEKEND. 
By David Dodge. Random House. 248 
Pages; \llustrated; $2.75. A greenhorn 
in Guatemala. A humorous travel diary. 

THE ENEMY AT THE GATE. By 


Major Reginald Hargreaves. Military 
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Service 


Publishing Company. 371 
Pages; Illustrated; Index; $5.00. Ac- 


counts of thirteen famous sieges. 


TI 


1E MANAGEMENT OF MEN. By 
Ronald B. Schuman. The University 
of Oklahoma Press. 208 Pages; Index; 
$3.00. An examination into the tech 
nique and procedures of the manage 
ment of others in industry, politics and 
other fields. 


BALLISTICS OF THE FUTURE. By 


M 


Dr. J. M. J. Kooy and Dr. J. W. H. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. 472 
Pages; Illustrated; Index; $12.00. “With 
special reference to the dynamic and 
physical theory of the rocket weapons.” 


EDICINE IN THE POSTWAR 
WORLD. Columbia University Press. 
109 Pages; Index; $2.00. The 1947 
Lectures to the Laity. A series given 
annually by the New York Academy of 
Medicine. 


LE CORBUSIER: Arcurrect, PAINTER, 


THE PITTSBURGH PIRATES. 


THE USE OF HISTORY. 


BOLIVAR 


Writer. By Stamo Papadaki. The 
Macmillan Company. 152 Pages; Illus 
trated; $7.50. 


An in- 
formal history by Frederick G. Lieb. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 299 Pages; Illus- 
trated; $3.00. 


Edited by 
A. L. Rowse. The Macmillan Company. 
247 Pages; Index; $2.00. The key vol- 
ume in the Teach Yourself History 
series. 


AND THE INDEPEND 
ENCE OF SPANISH AMERICA. By 
J. B. Trend; Edited by A. L. Rowse. 
The Macmillan Company. 287 Pages; 
Index; $2.00. A volume in the Teach 
Yourself History series. 


THE CANNY MR. GLENCANNON. 


By Guy Gilpatric. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
213 Pages; $2.75. A _ collection of 
stories about one of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post's most lovable characters. 


FOLK SONG: U.S.A. By John and Alan 


Lomax. Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc. 407 
Pages; Index; $6.00. 


BATTLE REPORT: Tue ENp oF an Em- 


INFORMATION 


PtRE. Prepared from Official Sources by 
Capt. Walter Karig, USNR, Lt. Comdr. 
Russell I. Harris, USNR, Lt. Comdr. 
Frank A. Manson, USN. Rinehart & 
Company. 532 Pages; Illustrated; In- 
dex; $5.00. Volume IV of a series that 
covers the final mopping up of the 
Southwest Pacific. 


ROUNDUP. By 
George Stimpson. Harper & Brothers. 
587 Pages; Index; $3.95. The author of 
A Book About a Thousand Things and 
The Book About the Bible carries on 
with a new book about many unrelated 
facts. 
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THE RIFLE IN AMERICA 
By Phillip B. Sharpe 


A new, revised, enlarged edition of a 
classic book. 782 pages, 38 chapters 
give material on every commercial rifle 
manufactured in America down to 
1947. $15.00 


THE SHARPS RIFLE 
By Winston O. Smith 


The development and manufacture of 
the Sharps rifle, its use in and out of 
the Army (Berdan’s Shar pshooters used 
them in the Civil War). The identifi- 
cation of various models, the ammuni- 
tion and its manufacture, and operation 
and maintenance are all covered. $4.00 


THE MODERN GUNSMITH 
By James V. Howe 


A “must” for every gunsmith, written 
by one of the Nation’s best known 
craftsmen, this two-volume set fur- 
nishes extensive invaluable aid to any- 
one whose occupation or hobby is gun- 
smithing. $15.00 


COMPLETE GUIDE TO 
HANDLOADING 
By Phil Sharpe 

The WHY and HOW of RELOAD- 
ING rifle and handgun ammunition 
together with suggested loads. For 
many years a best seller among hand- 
loading books. $8.00 
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For YOUR 
CONVENIENCE 


We have arranged with the follow- 
ing bookstores in your neighborhood 
to stock a// Infantry Journal Press 


Books. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Brentano's Bookstores, Inc. 


29 S. Wabash Ave. 


Kroch-Brentano’s Inc. 
206 N. Michigan Ave. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
John G. Kidd & Sons 
19-23 East 4th St. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Doubleday & Co. 
18 Adams Ave., W. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Hagedorn Book Shop 
913 Locust St. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
St. Paul Book & Stationery Co. 
55 N. 6th St. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Scrantom’s Book & Stationery Co., Inc. 
334-336 E. Main St. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Otto Ulbrich Co. 
386 Main Street 


HOLLYWOOD, CAL. 
Pickwick Book Shop 
6743 Hollywood Blvd. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Technical Book Co. 
808 Spring St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Technical Book Co. 
307 Market St. 
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UNITED STATES MUSKETS, RIFLES 
AND CARBINES. By Colonel Arcadi 
Gluckman. Otto Ulbrich Company, Inc. 
545 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $8.50. A 
guide for gun collectors, historians and 
gun cranks. 


WHO DEALT THIS MESS? By H. T. 
Webster and Philo Calhoun. Double- 
day & Company. 174 Pages; Glossary; 
$2.50. A collection of H. T. Webster's 
cartoons on bridge and the idiosyncrasies 
of bridge players, amplified by text by 
Philo Calhoun. 


COLLECTED POEMS OF ROBERT P. 
TRISTRAM COFFIN. New and En- 
larged Edition. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 446 Pages; Index; $5.00. 


AMERICAN EXPERIENCES IN MILI- 
TARY GOVERNMENT IN WORLD 
WAR II. By Carl J. Friedrich and As- 
sociates. Rinehart & Company, Inc. 436 
Pages; Index; $3.50. 


JIM FARLEY’S STORY: Tue Roose- 
veLt Years. By James A. Farley. Whit- 
tlesey House. 388 Pages; Index; $3.50. 


JET PROPULSION IN COMMERCIAL 
AIR TRANSPORTATION. By Rob- 
ert E. Hage. Princeton University 
Press. 91 Pages; $1.50. 


FROM MANY ONE. By Crane Brinton. 
Harvard University Press. 126 Pages; 
$2.25. A discussion of the problem of 
world government. The complexity of 
the issues is stressed. 


THE MAKING OF AN INSURGENT: 
An AurosriocrapHy 1882-1919. By 
Fiorello H. La Guardia. J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 222 Pages; Index; $2.75. 


THE CINCINNATI REDS. An informal 
history by Lee Allen. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 302 Pages; Illustrated; $3.00. 


U. S. NAVAL LOGISTICS IN THE 
SECOND WORLD WAR. By Duncan 
S. Ballantine. Princeton University 
Press. 308 Pages; Index; Bibliography; 
$3.75. The author is a professional his- 
torian and was a Naval officer during 
the war. 


YANKEE ARMS MAKER. By Jack 
Rohan. Harper & Brothers. 305 Pages; 
Index; $3.50. The biography of a man 
who armed the American West. 


WORLD COMMUNISM TODAY. By 
Martin Ebon. Whittlesey House. 536 
Pages; Index; $4.50. A survey, country 
by country, of Communist strength, pol- 
icy, organization and leadership. 


THE SPANISH STORY. By Herbert 
Feis. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 288 Pages; 
Index; $3.50. A study of Francisco 
Franco's relations with the Allies and the 
Axis during the Second World War. “A 
study of diplomacy with a double ex- 
posure.” 






A RUSSIAN JOURNAL. »§, John Ste 
beck; with pictures by Robert ( ‘apa 
Viking Press. 220 Pages: Illuce, 


$3.75. The report of Steinbeck an] 
Capa on their trip to Russi: where they 
attempted to find out whort ¢hy Resin 
man in the street was really like 
MELISSA. By Taylor Cald Charles 


Scribner’s Sons. 390 Paces $3.0 
Fiction. a 


THE FEDERALISTS. By Leonard D 
White. The Macmillan ( 


pany. 53g 
Pages; Index; $6.00. A history Of the 
beginning of administrative ¢ vernment 
under George Washington Alexander 


Hamilton and other Federalist Jeader 


THE SONG OF THE GREEN THORN 
TREE. By James Barke. The Mag. 
millan Company. 456 Pages; $3.50, 4 
novel of two of the crucial years of Rob. 
ert Burns’ life. 


DUNKIRK. By A. D. Divine, DS.y 
E. P. Dutton & Company. 311 Pages 
Index; $4.50. A study of one of his. 
tory’s most notable retreats—a complete 
record of nine historic days. 


IMPRINT OF A PUBLISHER. By Sam. 
uel T. Williamson. Robert M. Mc. 
Bride & Company. 308 Pages; $3.00, 
The story of Frank Gannett and his 
newspapers. 


THE BEST SPORTS STORIES OF 
1948—The Year's Best Sports Photo 
graphs. Edited by Irving T. Marsh and 
Edward Ehre. E. P. Dutton & Company 
336 Pages; Illustrated; $3.00. 


ALL OUR YEARS. By Robert Mors 
Lovett. The Viking Press. 373 Pages 
Index; $3.75. The autobiography of 
Robert Morss Lovett. 


“MISS U.” By Margaret Utinsky. The 
Naylor Company. 172 Pages; Illus 
trated; $3.00. The story of the now 
famous woman who led an underground 
organization in the Philippines agains 
the Japs. 


GETTYSBURG. Edited by Earl Schenck 
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